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L-EGYPT EXPLOEATION FUND 


A.—OXYRHYNCHUS AND ITS PAPYRI. 

I DAD for somo time felt that one of the most promising sites in Egypt 
for finding Greek manuscripts was the city of OzyrbyncUus, tUo modern 
Bebncseli, situated on tUo edge of the western desert 120 miles sunth 
of Cairo. Being the capital of the Nome, it must have been the abode of 
many rich persons who could afford to possess a library of literary texts. 
Though the ruins of the old town were known to be fairly extensive^ 
and it was probable that most of them were of the Graeco-Roman 
period, neither town nor cemetery appeared to have been plundered 
for antiquities in recent times. Above all, Oxyrhynchas seemed to be a 
site where fragments of Christian literature might be expected of an 
eai Her date tban the fourth century, to which our oldest manuscripts of the 
New Testament belong; for the place was renowned in tho fourth and 
fifth centuries on account of the number of its churches aud mouastcries, 
and the rapid spread of Christianity about Ox^’rbynchus, as soon as the 
new religion was officially recognized, implied that it had already 
taken a strong hold during tho preceding centuries of pei'secution. 

The wished-for opportunity for digging at Oxyrhynclms offered itself 
last autumn, when leave was obtained for Professor Flinders Petrie and 
myself to excavate anywhere in the strip of desert, ninety miles long, 
between tlie Faiyfim and Miuyeh. Behneseb was chosen for our head¬ 
quarters, and Work was begun there early in December by Professor 
Petrie, who, after making a preliminary survey of the site, and digging 
for a week, found that both the town and tombs belonged to the Roman 
perioJ. So when I arriveJ on December 20th, accompanied by my 
colleague Mr. A. S. Hunt, Professor Petrie at once handed over the 
excavations at Behneseh to us, and himself left to explore tho edge of 
the desert within tho limits of the concession, ultimately settling down 
at the early Egyptian cemetery of DosLashcb, forty miles to the north, 
with what success is related by himself elsewhere. 

'I'he ruins of Oxyrhjnohus arc eight miles west from Beni-Mazar, a 
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railway-Btation on the Nile, anO arc just inside tho desert, separated on 
the east from the Balir Yosnf hy a narrow strip of cultivation. At a 
point some Sfteen miles to iho north tho Libyan hills recede far baolc 
into the desert, and, not rctavniog until far above Bebneseh, form a bay 
like tho entrance to tho HatmuanQ&t Valley nt Koptos, so that to the west 
of Oxyrhyochus there is a broad flat plain sti-etobing for sit miles npto a 
series of low basalt hills, tlirongli which runs the road to tho small oasis 

of Bahrtyeh. ’ 

The area of Uie ancient town is li miles long, and in most parts 

J mile broad, its modern i-eprescntative, Bebneseb, still occupying a 
small fraction of it on the cast side. Tbongh now consisting only of 
a few squalid huts and four picturesque but dilapidated mosques, it was 
an important place until mediaeval times, and all the debris near the 
village, amounting to nearly half the whole site, is strewn with Arabic 
pottery. Its decline is doubtless due to its nuprotected situation on the 
^serb side of tho Bubr Yusuf, which rendera it exposed to frequent 
nocturnal raids by the BedawSn, who have settled in large numbers 
along this part of tho desert edge. Ono of these raids took plaw while 
wo were there, and an unsuccessful attempt was made to got into our 
hut. Though an application addressed to Cairo resulted in measure 
being promptly taken to prevent our being troubled again, it is 
hardly surprisiug that the Behncseli fdlahtn are gradually migrating 
to tho rising village of Saudufeh on tho opposite bank of tbo Bahr 

Yusuf. , 1 - 

Bebneseh has, however, still a claim to distinction in its Arabic 

cemetery, the largest in lliu district, and a place of peculiar sanctity, 
owing to the number of shahs buried Ihoiv, including a local saint of 
much repute, Bakrfiri, whose tomb is n conspicuous object H 
off iu tho desert plain to the west. Numbers of these domed tombs are 
scattered about, chiefly on eminence?, iu the central part of tho site, 
many of them containing ancient columns taken from tho town; and 
most of the Arabic mounds immediately to the west and south-west of 
tho village have been used for purposes of burial. 

My first impressions on examining the site were not very favourable. 
As has beeu said, about half of it was Arabic ; and, with regard to the 
other half, a thousand yeors’ use as a quany fur limestone and bucks 
had clearly reduced the buildings and houses to utter ruin. In many 
parts of tbo site which Lad not beeu used as a depository for rubbish, 
especially to the north-west, lines of limestone chips or banks of sand 
marked the positions of buildings of which the walls bad been dug out; 
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but of tlie walls tbemsehcs scarcely anything was lcl>-, except part of 
the town wall enclosing the north>west of the site, the boildings haying 
been cleared away down to their foandations^ or to within a few conrsos 
of them. It was obvious from the outset that the remains of the Homan 
city were not only much worse preserved than those of the Faiyiim towns 
which we had dug the year before, aud in which most of the honses still 
had their walls partly standing, but that, if papyri were to be found, 
they must be looked for not in the shallow remains of houses, but 
in the rubbish mounds. These, of conrsc, might cover buildings, but 
it was more probable that they would not; and there is a great 
difference between digging houses which after being deserted had 
simply fallen in and become covered with sand, and digging rnbbisb 
monnds. In the former there is always the chance of Bnding valuable 
things which have been left behind or concealed by the last occupants, 
such os a heard of coins or a collection of papyrus rolls buried in a pot; 
while in rubbish mounds, since the objects found must have been thrown 
away deliberately, they were much less likely to be valuable, and were 
quite certain to be in much worse condition. The result of our 
excavations showed that I hod been so far right in that the mbbish 
mounds were nothing but rubbish mounds ; aud the miscellaneous small 
aniiMs which we found are of littlo intci*est, while tho number of 
papyri which are snfhciently well preserved to be of uso was bnt trifling 
compared to the mass which is hopelessly fragmentary or defaced. 
Fortunately, however, the total find of popjTi was so enormous that even 
tho small residue of valuable ones forms a collection not only larger than 
any one site lias hitherto prodneed, but probably equal to any existing 
collection of Greek papjTi. 

But before describing our excavations in the town I proceed to give 
some account of the cemetery, to which wo devoted three weeks’ work. 
Wo wished in the first place to continue the search for the ancient 
Egyptian cemetery of Oxyrhynchns which Professor Petrio had 
commenced, and secondly to explore the GraecO'Koman cemetery which 
he had found immediately to the west of the old town. Though the 
great majority of ptipyri have hitherto been recovered from town 
ruins, the finest literary Greek rolls have been found buried in their 
owners’ tombs; and, farther, in a cemetery of tho Ptolemaic period 
there is always the chance of mummy-cases made of papyri, such 
ns Professor Petrie found at Gurob; for tho practice of using up old 
documents in this way was by no means confined to the Faiydm, bnt was 
probably common all over Egypt, at any nite in the third century n o. 

n 2 
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Oar hopes in this direction, however, were destined to be soon dashed. 
The Egyptians generally buried their dead in high ground near the edge 
of the desert, though often for greater security they went further back 
into the hills. But there were no hills nearer to Oxyrhynchns than the 
basalt range six miles off, which is much too hard to be suitable for 
rock tombs, and the intervening plain contains scarcely a rise; so that 
the Roman cemetery was necessarily placed in the low ground outside 
the town, with the result that the tombs were nearly all affected more or 
less by damp. Very many of them had, as usual, been plundered 
anciently, and most of the remainder were not earlier than the third 
ceutnry a.d. Some of these were mere narrow slits two or three feet 
deep, but the greater number ranged from six to ten feet in depth. The 
body was not buried inside a coffin, but was placed between two rows of 
squared limestone blocks, one or two courses high, aud another row of 
blocks was placed on these as a lid. These limestone blocks seem in 
some cases to have been taken from other tombs than those in which 
they were found, sometimes from buildings in the town. One of them, 
tamed face downwards as the lid, was inscribed .. .] tarpov \.k^ 

and three other inscribed tombstones were found. 

Occasionally there were two or three layers of limestone blocks 
forming the lid; sometimes there were layers at intervals in the filling 
of the tomb, the highest being just under the surface; and in a few 
instances the stones forming the lid were placed against each other at 
an angle. The bodies were as a rule not mummified nor ornamented in 
any way. Mummy tablets were not used ; but in their stead the name 
and age of the deceased was frequently found scrawled on a piece of 
pottery, or sometimes on a complete omphoro, which was thrown into the 
filling. In a few graves we found short limestone figures, from a half to 
a third life-size, carved in relief on a largo block, and originally painted. 
These figures appear to have been representations of the deceased j but 
to judge from the battered condition of most of them, and from the 
position in which they were found—halt way down the filling or turned 
face downwards as one of the stones covering the body—they secired in 
no case to belong to the tomb in which they were discovered. The same 
applies also to two much-damaged gryphons and a criosphynx of 
limestone which were discovered in these graves. In one tomb we 
found a thin gold necklace, bracelet, and ring; and in another a small 
gold tongue-plate. 

Among these third ccutnry and later tombs were a few apparently 
earlier ones which had not been plnudercd, all of them being plain 
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pit tombs eight to twelve feet deep with no cliambers. In two of these 
the mummies bad a bead and breast piece of painted plaster, bat this 
crumbled to pieces os soon as touched owing to the damp, which had 
also proved fatal to a few wreaths which were found, and to wooden 
coffins. One tomb contained the mummies of a woman and two children; 
and in place of the heart of all three there was a little mud charm 
wrapped up in a bit of papyrus containing second century accounts, but 
too much decayed to be worth anything. Another tomb, containing two 
mnmmies bnried in plain limestone coffins, which had been opened 
previously, produced two bronze Egures of Osiris, probably of the late 
Ptolemaic period. 

Nor were we mnch more successful iu our search for the ancient 
Egyptian cemetery of Oxyrhynchus. To the west and north of the 
Roman cemetery, which stretches for J mile from the tomb of DakrAri 
northwards parallel with the town, we were unable to find more 
ancient tombs; but a low ridge, running south for 200 yards between 
a group of shekhs* tombs just outside the town ruins on tbe road 
to Dalcruri’s tomb and the modern Coptic cemetery, contained a late 
Pharaonic cemetery. From these tombs a square shaft, or sometimes an 
irregular pit, eight to twelve feet deep, led to rude chambers hollowed out 
of tbe pebbly geld, generally on the cast and west sides, sometimes 
on the north and south. They bad, of coui-se, been plundered long ago, 
being so near tbe town. Fragments of painted coffins and mummies were 
frequent, and nearly all the tombs contained quantities of small glazed 
pottery beads of various colours, which Professor Petrie assigns to tbe 
period of the ZXlIud Dynasty. Jn one tomb a few eye amulets and 
some larger glass beads were found, aud in another a quantity of 
small mud ushahtix which had been painted blue. The gchcl being 
extremely soft in this part, much of the roof had as a rale fallen in, and 
excavating was sometimes not unattended with the danger of a collapse. 
The cemetery seems to have been re-used in Graeco-Roman timesj for in 
one case among the stones built round the top of the shaft was a stele, 
probably of the Ptolemaic period, representing a man offering to Annbis, 
and between the plundered tombs were some untouched burials of the 
Roman period, which, like those in the northern cemetery, were affected 
by damp. The mammies fell to powder on being touched, and nothing 
of interest was found in them except another gold tongue-plate. After 
devoting three weeks to the cemetery we resolved to start upon the 
town. 

Tbe ancient rubbish mounds are low, nowbero rising to more than 
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tbirty-fiye feet ia height. Some of thorn aro isolated, others connected by 
ridges into irregnlor groups. There were no particular indicatious of 
the site of the more important buildings, except a largo space covered 
with limestone chips, near the road leading to the tomb of DakrAri. 
The stone building which once stood there was probably a late Ptolemaic 
or early Roman temple, almost equal in size to that of Dendereh, 
and facing towards the west. The baukcd'Up chips on the west side of 
it probably represent the entrance pylons, a deep depression in the 
middle the great court, and the mounds of chips at the cast the naos 
and other chambers. lu two or three places parts of the massivo outer 
walls are left; but to clear the scanty remains of this temple would be a 
season's work, and a very unprofitable one, considering the extent to 
which the walls have been dug out. 

As this was by far the largest bnilding traceable, we started work 
upon the town on January lUh by setting some seventy men and hoys 
to dig trenches through a low mound on the outside of the site, a little 
to the north of the snpposed temple. The choice proved a very fortunate 
one, for papyrus scraps at once began to oonae to light iu considerable 
qnantities, varied by uncial fragments and occasional complete or nearly 
complete official and private documents. Lnter in the week ^r. Hunt, 
in sorting the papyri found on ths second day, noticed on a crumpled 
piece of papyrus, written on both sides in uncial characters, the Greek 
word KAP^OC (''mote”), which at once suggested to him the verse in 
the Gospels about the mote and tbo beam. A further examination 
showed that the passage in the papyrus really was the couclusion of tbo 
verse in question, but that the rest of the writing differed considerably 
from the Gospels, and was, iu fact, a leaf out of a book containiug a 
collection of Christas sayings, some of which were new. The following 
day Mr. Hunt identified another uncial fragment as conlaining most of 
tbo first chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel. Tbo evidence both of the 
bandwTiting and of tho dated papyri with which they were found makes 
it certain that neither tlm “Logia” ucr the St. Matthew fragment were 
written later than the third century a.p. ; and they are therefore a 
century older than the oldest manuscripts of the New Testament. It is 
not improbable that they were the remains of a library belonging to 
some Chiistian who perished in the persecution during Diocletian’s 
reign, and whose books were then thrown away. By a happy freak of 
foTtune we Lad thus within n week of excavating in the town lit upon 
two examples of the kind of papyri which we most desired to find. 

Since this rubbish mound itad proved so fruitful I proceeded to 
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increase the number of workmen gradually up to 110, and, as we moved 
northwards over other parts of the site, the flow of papjm soon became 
a torrent which it was difficult to cope with. Kach lot found by a pair, 
man and boy, had to be kept separate j for the knowledge that papyri are 
found together is frequently of the greatest importance for determining 
their date, and since it is inevitable that so fragile a material should 
sometimes bo broken in the process of extricating it from the closely- 
packed soil, it is imperative to krop together, as far as possible, 
fragments of the same document. Wo engaged two men to make tin 
boxes for storing the papyri, but for tho next ten weeks they could 
hardly keep pace with us. 

As I had onticipated, tho remaioe of houses in tho low gi-ound between 
and outside the rubbish mounds were too shallow to be worth digging, 
and the rubbish monnds proved to cover very few traces of walls, much 
loss any complete building. The papyri were, as a rule, not very far 
from the surface; in one patch of ground, indeod, merely turning up 
the soil with one's boot would frequently disclose a layer of papyri, and 
it was seldom that wo found oven tolerably well-prosorvod documents 
at a greater depth than ten feet. Tho explanation is that tho damp 
soaking up from below, owing to the rise of tho Nile bed, has 
proved fatal to what papyri there may have been in tho lower 
levels. It wus not uncommon to fiud at two or three feet from the 
surface in the lower parts of mounds rolls which had been hopelessly 
spoiled by damp. 

Tho mounds divided themselves roughly into three classes : those on 
the outside of tlio site pi*oducing first to early fourth century papyri, 
(hose near tho village being of tho mediaeval Arabic period, wliile the 
iutermediate ones chiefly produced papyri of tho Byzautine period, varied 
occosioually by earlier ones or by Arabic papyri of the eighth and ninth 
centui-ies. Tho old town, founded probably on tho river-bank where the 
modern village stands, thus reached its widest extent in the Bomau 
period, and has been contracting ever since. As a rule, the papyri 
found in one mound tended to ho within a century or two of each other; 
and where a mound had several layers of papyri at different depths, the 
dilforence of date heiwccu tho highest and the lowest wus generally 
not very marked, though two of tho highest mouuds had a layer of 
Byzantine papyri on the top and another of second to third century 
lower down. Some cases where a mound was of a composite character, 
i.e. where it really contained two or three smaller mounds heaped up at 
different periods and then all covered over by later rubbish, produced 
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rather cuiioas acomalies. Oae of tEese composite moands had in one 
part of it early hrst'Centory a.d. papyri quite close to the surface; 
a few yards distant, bat ia the same mound, papyri fire or six 
centaries later were found at a much greater depth. 

The papyri tended to run in layers rather than to be scattered through 
several feet of rubbish, and as a rule were associated with the particular 
kind of rubbish composed largely of pieces of straw and twigs which the 
natives call a/nh. It was not infrequent to Hud large quantities of 
papyri together, especially in three mounds, where the mass was so 
great that these dads most probably represent part of the local archives 
thrown away at diSerout periods. It was the custom in Egypt to 
store up carefully in the goverument record offices at each town official 
documents of every kind dealing with the administration and taxation 
of the country; and to these archives even private individuals used to 
send letters, contrncts, &c., which they wished to keep. After a time, 
when the records were no longer wanted, a clearance became necessary, 
and many of the old papyrus rolls were put in baskets or on wicker trays 
and thrown away as rubbish. In tho first of these archive*’ moands, 
of which tho papyri belonged to the end of the first and beginning of 
the second ceotury, we sometimes found not only the contents of a basket 
all together, but baskets thoiuselves full of papyri. Unfortunately, it 
was the practice to tear moit of the rolls to pieces first, and of the rest 
many bad naturally been broken or crushed iu being thrown nwny, or 
had been subscqaenily spoiled by damp, so that the amonut discovered 
which is likely to bo uf use, though largo in itself, bears but a small 
propoHiou to wbat the whole amount might have been. In tbe second 
find of archives tlio papyri belonged to the latter part of the third or 
early part of the fourth century, aud several of them are large 
official doenments which are likely to he of more than nsual interest. 
The third aud by far the greatest find, that of the Byzantine archives, 
took place on March 18th aud lOcb, and was, I suppose, a “ record *’ in 
point of quantity. On tho first of these two days we came upon a 
mound which bad a thick layer consisting almost entirely of papyrus 
rolls. There was room for six pairs of men and hors to be workiug 
simultaneously at this storehouse, and the difficulty was to find enough 
baskets in all Behueseh to contain the papyri. At the end of the day’s 
work no less than thirty-six good-sized baskets were brought iu from 
this place, several of them stuffed with fine rolls three to ten feet long, 
including some of the largest Greek rolls I bavo ever seen. As the 
baskets were required for the next day’s work, Mr, Hunt and 1 started 
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at 9 p.m. after dinoer to stow away the papyri in some empty packing' 
cases which we fortunately had at band. The task was only finished at 
throe in the morning, and on the following night wc had a repetition 
of it, for twenty*fi7o naoro baskets were filled before the place was 
exhausted. 

Tliis was our last great find of papyri. We had by this time tried all 
the mounds of the Boman and Byzantine periods, and dog the most 
fruitful part of them. The low ground, with the exception of a patch to 
the west of the large stone building, did not yield papyri, and some of 
the rubbish mounds consisted entirely of ashes, while others, especially 
the southern mounds, did not contain the right sort of earth for finding 
papyri. Wo continned tho excavations, howovor, for nearly a month 
longer, being engaged in finishing less prodnetive ground which we had 
temporarily passed over, and investigating the Arabic mounds. Onr 
search for Arabic papyri opened auspicionsly with a large find of rolls 
in the first hour, bat afterwards complete Arabic papyri became yery 
rare, though Arabic paper was plentifnl. Mach of tho Arabic groand 
conld not be dug owing to the number of burials in it. 

The miscellaneous anticas other than papyri which we found were not 
remarkable, nor are rnbbish moauds the places for discovering complete 
objects of any size or great value. Broken ostraca, chiefly Byzantine, 
were frequent, complete ones (second century to Arabic) rare, except for 
a find of 150 together, which are nearly all very clearly written and well 
preserved. Of this find all but two or three are orders for payment 
of wine to various persons connected with horses and racing, addressed 
by a certain Cyriacos or Cyracus abont the time of Diocletian. I give a 
copy of one as a specimen. 


KvpaKo<i 

-a'V( xa {Ipeiv ). Sov '^Ap.p^a- 
•vi iiTTro/cofi^ 

•pStv e otvov Kcpapt- 
•ov Hvf Kcpf o, 
a r. 

Kvpaxo^ 


" Cyracus to TUeon greeting. 

Give Ammon the 

g^oom one jar (1 jar) of wine for 

five days from 

Pharmontbi 1st to 

the 6th. Signed 

Cyracus." 


The coins, most of which requiro much cleaning before they can be 
made out, are being examined by Mr. J. G. Milne, who reports provision¬ 
ally that tliere are about 40 early empire bronze, about 100 later 
empire billon, and 800 fourth century bronze and 100 Byzantine bronze, 
besides many pieces which are worn smooth. 
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More interesting than the coins are a large nomber of lead tokens of 
local ■manufacture, stamped with various designs. The object of these 
tokens, similar examples of which exist in the British Mnseam, is nu- 
certaiu. It lias been conjectarcd that the/ were need as theatre tickets. 

Many inscribed amphorae and clay jar-stoppers were found, most of 
them Bysantin^ and a few wooden tablets and a charm written on 
lead. A few small glass bottles, wrapped up in cloth and sealed, liad 
escaped being broken, as had somo terra-cotta figures and glazed amulets. 
Judging by the number of dice found, the Oxyrhynchites seem to have 
been inveterate gamblers. Bronze, ivory, and bone pins, and other 
toilet instrnments, such as mirrors, were common, as well as bronze and 
iron knives, chisels and other tools, and of coarse beads, pens, and lamps, 
and wooden objects of varions kinds. 

At the end of March we were joined by Mr. H. V. Geere, who had 
been assisting Professor Petrie, and Mr. J. F. Qnibell paid ns a visit on 
bis way to Cairo, after finishing his work at El Kab. Both these 
geutlomen gave ns much ossistauco in making boxes for the anticaa, and 
completing the survey of the site. Wc concluded the excavations on April 
15th, and despatched the packing-cases, of which the papyri filled twenty- 
five, to Cairo. One hundred and fifty of the largest and best preserved 
rolls, and some specimens of the miscellaneous aniicag, wore retained for 
the Gizeh Museum. The rest of the collection reached England at the 
beginning of Jane. As onr first task was to publish the Logia 
fragment, wo have not yet had time to unroll, much less to examine 
in detail, more than about an eighth part of the whola We can therefore 
only give a quite general acconnt of it, based for the most pai*t on my 
impressions at the time of discovery, and on Mr. Hunt’s rongh examina¬ 
tion of the papyri as he packed them away in the tin boxes. 

The papyri range in date from the Roman conquest of Egypt to the 
tenth century, when papyrus gave way as a writing material to paper. 
We made great efiorts to fiud Ptolemaic papyri, especially in the 
monnds where first century a.d. documents were found, but without 
snccess. The records of Ptolemaic Oxyrhynchns seem to have dis¬ 
appeared os completely as the Ptolemaic remains of Hermopolis, Arainoe, 
and the other Faiyfim towns, which have produced so many papyri of the 
Roman and Byzantine periods. In fact, nearly all Ptolemaic papyri 
which have not been found in tombs have come from Memphis, Thebes 
or Crocodilopolis of the Thebaid (near Gehelfio], sites which, after the 
Ptolemies, either were not inhabited or dwindled into unimportance. In 
the case of the other sites, which reached their greatest extent and sammit 
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of prosperity during the Roman period, the hoasos and rubHsh mounds 
of the Ptolemaic period seem to have been either swept away altogether, 
or to be below the level at which the soil is dry enough for papyrus to 
be preserved. 

Dismissing some hundred thousands of practically useless fragments, 
and conSning ourselves only to those papyri which are likely to be of real 
value, our estimate is as follows. By far the greatest part of the 
Oxyrhynchus collection is written in Qreek. There are about SOO literary 
pieces, either classical or theological, ranging from ten lines to as many 
colnmns in length, mostly belonging to the first three centuries A.D., but 
including some fragments of vellum manuscripts of the Byzantine period. 
Out of the 800 pieces about half are pretty certainly Homeric. The 
remainder covers almost the whole field of Greek literature, including 
fragments of epic, lyric, elegiac, tragic and comic poets, orators, 
historians, writers of romances, philosophers, and parts of treatises on 
metre, geometry, medicine^ grammar, &c., together with fragments of 
early Christian writings of various kinds. The non-literary documents 
number abont 2000, and are spread fairly evenly over the first seven 
centuries a.d. They present an immense variety of contents. Pro¬ 
clamations, vrills, leases, contracts, official and private cori'ospondeuce, 
petitions, loans, public and private accounts, pi*ayers, horoscopes, magical 
formulae, receipts, orders for payment, taxing and censns lists and returns, 
accounts of judicial proceedings: in short, specimens of almost every¬ 
thing that was committed to writing with regard to civil and military 
administration, trade, taxation, and private affairs, fi*om au imperial edict 
to the private memoranda of & fellah, are found in the collection. 

There is a sprinkling of Latin papyri, perhaps about thirty, some 
of which are literary; and there are some pieces of vellnm manu¬ 
scripts. \ye have identified a fragment of the first book of Virgirs 
Acneid. 

Of Hiemtic Demotic we noticed hardly anything; not more than 
two or three papyri are likely to be of use. 

The proportion of Coptic papyri is, considering the large quantity of 
Byzantine documents found, remarkably small. In the great find of the 
Byzantine archives we did not notice a single Coptic roll, and the mounds 
in which the Arabic papyri were found produced as much Greek as 
Coptic, while the later Arabic mounds produced almost exclusively 
Ambic paper. Probably not more than forty or fifty documents are 
likely to be of value, together with some fragments of theological mauu- 
scripts on papyrus and vellum. It seems clear that Coptio was not much 
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written at Oxyrbynchos. Those Coptic papyri which we have are mostly 
rather early, i.e. fifth or sixth century. 

There are about 100 feirly well preserved Arahic papyrus rolls, pre¬ 
sumably seventh to tenth century, and about three times that amount of 
mediaeval Arabic paper. 

Subject to adequate financial support being given to the new 
Graeco-Roman Branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund, our scheme for 
editing the papyri, including those left at Cairo, tho publication of 
which is reserved for us, is as follows. We propose to publish in fall 
only the more interesting papyri, giving a detailed description of the 
others. We hope. to issno yearly a volume of not less than 300 pages 
qnarto, with facsimiles. The first volume, which will be probably issued 
next summer, will be of a miscellaneous character, illustrating the variety 
of the collection. After that the papyri will be edited, as far as possible, 
chronologically, beginning with the first century, to which some of the 
finest rolls belong. Each volume will contain about twenty literary 
pieces, other than Homer. Among those which will be included in the 
first volume are the third century St. Matthew fragment already men¬ 
tioned, a leaf from nn early vellnm mannscript containing the Acts of 
Paul and Theda, portions of a poem in Sapphic metre, probably by 
Sappho herself, fragments of SophocW Oedipus Tyrannns, Isocrates* 
Ttpl avTtBocio^, Plato's Republic, Xenophon's Hellcnica, Demosthoues' 
irpocifita ^p.ijyopiita, part of a treatise on metre (perhaps by Aristoxeniis, 
the chief early authority on this subject), a considerable portion of a 
chronological work giving the dates of the principal events from 350 to 
316 B.O., a fragment containing about fifty lines of a lost comedy, a 
lengthy proclamation by Flavins Titianus, piaefoct of Egypt in the time 
of Hadrian, a report of an interview between the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius and a magistrate of Alexandria, and a roll giving a list of tlio 
quarters and streets of Oxyrhynchns, and of the guards attached to 
them, in the fourth centuiy a.d. 

May I conclude by expressing a hope that the success which has 
attended the first efforts of the Fund in this comparatively nnworked 
field, may meet with recognilicn sufBcient to secure the speedy pnblica- 
tion of tho papyri obtained, and also to prosecute farther researches ? 

Bsbnakd P. Gbbnfsll. 



B.—A THUCYDIDES PAPYRUS FROM OXYRHYrC- 

CHUS. 


The papyrus containing tie following fragment of tbe foniib book of 
Tbucydidea (cbs. 36-41) is ono of tboso found at Ojcyrbjncbns lost winter. 
As it affords by far tbe oldest evidence for the text that we possess, 
its value for critical purposes is obvious. It therefore seemed desirable 
to produce it at the earliest opportunity, instead of including it, as 
had been intended, in tbe first volume of the Oxyrhynebus Papyri, 
which will be published next year. It wil' also thus become available 
for tbe use of Dr. Karl Hude, whose edition of Thucydides, based on a 
re^collatiou of the MSS., will shortly make its appearance. 

The five chapters in question comprise the well-known passage de¬ 
scribing the final scene on tbe island of Spbacteria, when a Spartan 
garrison—to the amazement of the Greek world—snrrenderod to a 
landing party of Athenians, under the command of Cleon the demagogue. 

The fragment, which measnres 10 x 7| ins., contains tho greater part 
of three columns, consisting of from fifty to fifty-two lines each. Tho 
hand is a small, rather irregular uncial, of a decidedly early type j it may, 
I think, be probably assigned to tho first century x.D. Other marks of 
age, apart from the formation of the hand-writing, are the decided slope 
of tho columns to the right, tho rognlur use of tho iota adscript, and the 
absence of accents, breathings, and marks of elision. A character like 
an angular bracket (>) is occasionally used as a supplement at the end 
of a short line (e.g. I. 1, 20; II. 38); and tbe is frequently 

employed to mark off the sentences, which are also commonly divided 
from each other by blank spaces left between them. Otherwise lection 
signs arc rare. An accent and a breathing occur once in conjuncUou 
(1. 2); there is a single instance of the diaeresis over an initial v 
(III. 20); and the high point hi^ in two cases been used at the end of a 
lino to denote a pause. Very possibly these are all subseqncut additions, 
os may also be the marks, presumably possessing some critical significance, 
which are of fi'equeut occuiTence in the margin. 

The text is rendered peculiarly interesting by the presence of a con- 
sidei*ablo number of double readings. Of these tbe majority arc certainly 
by the original scribe, and may be explained either as traditional vartue 
Uctiones, or—though perhaps less probably—os the result of the use of 
more thau one manuscript by tho copyist, who was careful in cases of 
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disagreomODt to record alternatives. The other variants, which may be 
regarded rather as corrections, seem to be dae to a second (probably 
rather later) Imnd, which however is in type very similar to the first and 
with difficulty distinguishable from it To this second hand I should 
attribute the additions in 1.10, III. 8, and the insertion, whero it has 
occuri'ed, of final v. Possibly II. 22, 43, aud III. 2 should be included 
in the same class, but this canuot be done with auj approach to 
certaiuty. 

So much for the technical preliminaries. We may now pass on to a 
brief consideration of the importance for textual criticism of the recovery 
of this fragment In the first place, it contains a few original readings 
which may be accepted as distinct improvements npon those of pre< 
viously known manuscripts: e.g. the omission oC $u at the beginning of 
cb. 87, whereby the anacoluthon is removed, and the insertion of 
after atro^ in ch. SO. There are, further, some interesting variations of 
spelling which are no doubt more consistent with classical Attic 
orthography than are onr mediaeval versious. But it will be observed 
that all these peculiar variants are comparatively slight in character: 
there is no case of a really startling difference between the papyrus 
and the text to which we are accustomed. And this fact leads directly 
to a second reason for attaching especial value to this discovery. 
It has been maiutained by some critics, and with no little plausibility, 
that Thucydides has suffered in u peculiar degree at the hands of scribes 
and aanotatoi*s. Our MSS. have been characterized as utterly bad, 
presenting a text which has reached the last stage of corruption. We 
now possess for the first time sufficient proof that the text of the 
historian in the first century a.d. was in essential respects identical with 
what has been handed down to us by the MSS. of the middle ages. It 
cannot be contended that this fragment is too small to be I'oally con¬ 
clusive, for it fortunately comprises a number of passages where inter¬ 
polation bod been snspected. If, therefore, the supposed vitiation took 
place at all, it must have been confined to a much shorter period than 
could be postulated hitherto. And is it not somewhat remarkable that 
the alleged process of accretion and corruption, after proceeding to such 
leugtbs during the first three centuries of transmission, should have 
suddenly stopped short, or nearly short, in the fourth f 

This evidence for the text of Thucydides is quite in accordance with 
our evidence for those of other classical Greek writers. As the number of 
early papyri on which these are represented increases, the clearer does 
it become in how small a degree the tradition has suffered sinoe the 
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commencement of onr era. How far changes may have been introduced 
before that time is another qnestion. To nil appearances the Homeric 
texts read in Egypt in the third century d.c. were very different from 
our vnlgnto; and the Phacdo and Laches fragments belonging to the 
same period proved for tLo text of Plato the existence of a tradition 
varying to a certain extent from that which has descended to ns. In a 
text of the third Epistle of Demosthenes attributed to the second 
century b.c.> tho variations, though considerable, are much less marked. 
But of these Homer, of course, stands rather apart; and as for Plato, 
tho critics have been unable to agree whether or no tho readings of the 
papyri are to bo preferred to thoso of tho Codex Bodleiauus. The 
Demosthenes fragment may be a safer guide to tho average degree of 
deterioration during tho earliest period of ti’ansmission. But naturally 
the works of different authors have been subject to different conditions. 
The evidence upon this question is as yet insufficient; we can but hope 
for fresh discoveries to supplement it. 

The text of tho papyrus is reproduced as it stands in the original, 
except for the division of words. The accompanying collation is based 
upon Bekker's Berlin edition of 1821, from which the supplements 
(inclosed in square brackets) have also been made. 

TEXT. 

OOL. I. 

[8o]u? Tiy? vTfcov vpoff^ai » 

[v}uv Kat ifi oc XaxeSatfxo 

[w]ot ‘Tf ur^vt TTurrev 

cv 

[ffa]pT€^ OVK €<flv7M'TT'OV 

2 . 

6 [wjwv re Kai /io'K’k wepicXOav 

[ejXade xai eirt rov ticreoipov 
^cara 

VQJ70V avTuv To[t/v] pev rai a 
$OK)rr(i>[c] e^€Tr\rf^e too? Be 

a 

10 [a] jrpo<reSe;^o»'TO tSovre? wo\ 

Col. I. 

1. npo^fiaumi': so vulg.; irpoiSa/t’MP, Bekk. witb Bdg. 

8. There seems to be no variation in the MSS. which wuuld explain the 
deleted ri. 

■i. r^vXorrov: for a similar alteration of rr to <ra- of. 1. 38; Bekk. reads t^CiXaevor. 

5. [tpXig : t.L fteyts; p^s, Bekk., with the MSS. 

10. <dovr«f was of conrso a slip; the correction seems to be by the second hand. 
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[X.]w( fiaXKov e['7r]ep[p]a)0'e xat 
[ot] Xa<e8a(/4[oviOi] ^aXKofie 

[»»)o* T« a/i^ar[€p)o)0e[v] 

[icjoi 'fiyvofUv'[p]i ev roi avrm 
\J;'\vfvnrtafxaTt m fi€iKpov 
[;t]€7flXo>[*] eiKcurai €v [^<]p 

[/ijojrvXmfy] t[Kei]voi t< yap 
arpavm Tr[ep]i€\6ovT0>v 
[t]wp ir€pa[(U^v Bte^apijffi^v^ ov 
[to*] re a/*^[*/ 3 o]Xo* oi{Te]? 

[ow]/WTt av\rev)(p\^ 

[Xoi]f T€ oX*[7]o* \}iA^OfLfv\oi\ 

[jv]u[(] aa\6ev€i<u\ ff<apa 
[to)]w But TJ 7 [»' <r*T]oSfta*» u 
[v«])(»poup [«i* 01 a]^MZ(o* [e] 

w r 

[«p]aTow twv] e^oBav > 

[7]vot'9 3e 0 [K\tf]o»[i/] Kai o Byjfio 
[a^]e*T/9 r* k[oh 6]rroo'opoi/v fiaX 

a 

[Xo]i/ €vS(»(T[o]ua^[i] BuKf>6aprj<ro 

80 [/iJtt'OW aVTOLT? VTTO TT}^ <r<f>€ 

[T«]pa5 aT/jaT[<]a? eirawav rrjv 
\ji\ax>)v *«* TOW eavTiov airap 
[^]ai/ ^ov\op.ivoi ayayeur 

Uol. 1. 

15. futKpovi cf. (or the 8i>olliog otrXfirai in II. 42; ttupiv, Bckk. 

16. (uyakti (icoiraior ptyakm ixaffai ore cqo&lly poetdble reft4ingfl. Only very slight 

tracos remain o! tho t^o letters tronacribod os ct in cuuicrat, and with this 
reading there is harcly-room in the lacuna for the iota adscript of /ifynXwt. 
There is, however, no other instance in the fragment of its omission. 

28. a<rdmt(u: the snpplement hardly 611s the lacuna, in which there would be room 
for two or three more letters. Bnt the ecribe is not sufficiently regular ^ 
make it likely that there was any variation from the MSS. reading. 

25. tKfMTovp ijdtj : the letters fi and a, which have been added above theeetwo words, 
indicate that their order conld be reversed. iJfSij is omitted in d and i. A 
letter (P a) bos been croseed oat after a^ratot. 

28. It is remarkable that the superfinoos Srt before ei, which is found in the MSS. 

and read hy Bekk.,is omitted in the papyrus, which Urns bears out the view 
of H. Stephanos (Append, ad Sertj^^ de Dialect., p. 77), and others. 

29. <»^o-ov<rt: on the analogy of L 26 there should here he an overwritten 3 to 

correspond with the a abore cyicKrowi. Probably it has been lost in the 
lacuna at the h^inniog of the line, in which case the meaning was that 
^XXof and rrSwrovwt might change places. 
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Cot. I. 

[ejt TTtw [t]ov tnjpvyfuiros aKOv 
36 aaine^ \js\ 1 riKXatTB 4 uv Tijt 

•yv<ofJLr}i Ta o^tXa •rrapaBov 
(r<r 

vai Kai rj'Tr'^qBufv Tuv nap 
[oi/jrw 3etv[o]v €/CT]pv^av re 
40 [ei fio]uXovTai ra onXa napa^oo 

vat Aa[(] a<f>a^ avrotf^ aBijvai 
0(9 03<rrf fiovXevaat ore av tMt 
voK hoKrji 01 8 < axouaavTii 
\na\pijKav tay ao‘7rtSu9 01 7rX«t 
45 [(TTO*] Kat T09 av€<T€i<Tav 

[8»;Xoy]i<T[€]9 npoauffBat ra kc 
\K i)ptrfpt\€va p-era St 

0 

[ravra yev]op<vifv ‘n/9 av’a' 

[/c ®;^;79 fv]i'>;[X]^o[i'] <[9] Xo 
50 I.70U9 o T€ i«fXea)v xat 0 Stf]po 

[cBevtj^ . 

c 

Col 11. 

o 

r€p'6)‘v apxovrav rov piv 
npoiiou T[«3^*'[i7]«>Ta9 €7r(Ta8oD 
Toy 8« piT avTov tnna'^p€r[o\v 

uvr 

C^tppijpevov €V TOK v^Kpot^ t 

b •/• *>■* S'»*'T09 K€fp€l'OV G)9 T€ 

* j!i 

Bv'lj'mro^ aVT09 TpiTO<t 

Col. I. 

o3. rmjBtttvi ilie dot after tbe s(k:oiu 1 r huH Lcou elTaccd. For tUu lUtcrimtivo 
epelling cf. 1. 4. 

40, jSuvXbi^ai: /Su^nivTO, MSS., Ilukk. 

4S. aKnK»;i(ijr: SO Bokk. willi the HSS.; tlic sccoad spelling ayucw;^ijc is correct. 
Col II. 

1. rjwTc/xiv: no HSS., Bckk. vpwtptov wus an easy juistako. 

4. t^jftprfptpcv: so the MSS. Of the orenvritteu letters the v is uiicertam; 
Iiossillj'<(* shoold be read (cf. 1.0); or possibly an original ti has Iieeu 
conrertod (by the second hand ?) into «v. 

0. redrevrof: the original sjielHng TtBtn}wTot was perhaps due to a romiuisccucu 
of TtBvtjKOTot in I 2. etptpptfptfHts i so Bckk. vrith the hISS.; f^ufujpfpvt 
was the commoner spelling in the third and second ceatnrics b.c. 


npo] 
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Cot. II. ^ 

fnjftevo^ apX***' 

flOV H T( eATf^VOt TTO^Ot^t'* 

__ V 

eXcfe 3e o rrv^v Kai oi p« 

■/. T aurov or* ySouXoirai ZtaKi) 

pfv«<v[^]aa^a» irpo9 tow ti;* 
iTn’»p(0( Xa«e8a(/Mvtow 

ort ‘jTOifiv Kat t 

K(iv(av fj.€v ovSfva tuftev 
Ttop avT 0 V Be T63P aBrj 
vawv koKovvtov €k ti;? 
ijTreifK^v^ KijpvKa^ Kai y€i>o 
^«o[»'] ewepoTtjfffav **;• St? 

1 ] TpK [o T]<X«VTa<09 8ui7rX«t; 
ffa? oii[to»]? ano T<av €K ti?9 ij 
7r«ipo[v X]a«eSai^i^(a>i^ a 
A r 

vrjp a7r[i;}77€<Xe or^ Xo«e8at 

w 

ficvtot xeKevcwt vpa^ at/row 
’/• 7r«pi v/Mo)' ai/rcot' /SovXcue 
ffSat pi)Beu ai<T-)(pov irotaw 
ra? 01 Be koB eairrov; ^ov 
\tvoapevoi ra OTrXa -napeBo 
cav Kai <7[^]a9 ovtow kou rav 

«ai 

T 1 JV pev Tiji/ evtowrav pv 

Col. ir. 

7. rafu/top: T.I. yopow, which is read by the HSS. and Behk. 

9. (Xf^v: ?Xr)«, MSS., Behk. For the orlgiaal omission end sobseqaeni insertion 
oi V V^XciwriK^p cf. IT. 22,23, III. li, 16. It has not been added before a 
Tovel in the case of fucKrt, III. 5, 21. 

12. iptitpai: a dot over the * may mean that the letter was intended to be deleted; 

bat it is more probably accidental, since it is not repeated in 1.17 or 1.21. 
18. The reading of the deleted letter transcribed as i) is rather doubtful. There is 
no support for it in the MSS. The socond of the two points is effaced, 

22. For the orerwritton v of air^yyiiXo' cf. ceXcuoucrip in the following line, and 1. 9, 
note. Bekk. reads djrTyyctXcp (and cfXfwvotr) with the MSS., which gire no 
support to the Tariunt afn^(XX<(p).^el Aojctdat/i^tot, MSS., Bekk. 

29. The original omission of npf fipepatf kcu (MSS., Bekk.) after ravnji' was 
apparently dne to the repetition of njv. The mistake has been partially 
recii6ed by the insertion of mi, thongb with this reading ratiTi 7 i' most refer 
to m»ra. It is noticeable that the following words xol cirtcMrov viicra sro 
omitted in K. 
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Col. II. 

30 Kja €v <^v\aKJ}i avroy? 

ffl ot aBufvaioi 7iji 8 wre 

patat 01 pi€v a&rjvaiot rpoirat 
ov <rr»;[<ra]i'Te? ep nji vrjffcoi 
TaXXa Bu<rK€va^opro w? 

85 e? •n'Kovv xai tov<: apSpaf roti 

rptfjpeipxoti SteSo^op €9 
(j>v\aKijp ot Be XaieeBaifU) 
viot tdjpvKa trefiy^avre^ > 

Toy? vej<pow 8t€«o/ii<ra[iTO 

40 arreOapop B ev Ttji utjom 

Kai fcotn-fl? e\rij>d^cup to 
aoe8< eucoci fiep onXetrai 

•< 

Bie^tjcau Mat rerpaKoaioi irap 

T€? Tovr^v (i<»Krtf9 CKopt 
45 aOijoup OKTO a7ro[8]<on‘€9 

Tpiaxo<Tioi 01 3d aWot wjrtBa 
p{op Kill aira^TtaTai jovTtap 

ijlaap TW»»] ^ui'Ttoy Trept 

e[iitfo<ri ACrtt ex^arov aBifpattov 

50 [3d ov xoXXot B']te<f}dapi) 0 -ap rj 

Ook III. 

[ "> «« Tijf Kau.ba.xou] 

C*** 

8oia 

*/. yap paxt} ov ara’Sia' ijv 
7* t’W 3e o fv/uTTa? eyevcro oaov 

aa/at 

D oi ay3/)€9 €P Tt/i pijam pax^f^ 

Col. II. 

3G. 8i«8o<ra>: so KN; •Jli'Wav, di; fiM^iooaa*-, Bekk. 

42. owXitrat : cf. piixpoy, I. ITi. 

43. ot, her© inserted above lb© lino, i» read by Bekk. with most MSS. (oin. Qe). 

Its omission after r«r/jai«wrio» would be ]M;cttliarly easy. 

Col. Ill- ^ 

1. araita is read by Bekk. with the MSS. The variant trrofiata may be right. 

The forms orudtor, trraiatos and trrnJentof are freqncutly confused in MSS. 

2. {vpiras: the scribe Brat wrote ^vpSaf, P has l>cen crossed out and » written 

above it. 

3 co<8>j*p *¥-. so £; oI i¥, Bekk. with the other MSS. 

The accidcntil omission before ftax^p of the words <ffoXtf>p«i}A?(r<w dni rqp 
vaupaxiaf pf'xp^ r^t iv rg w;<r<p was of course due to the recurrence of tv t>ji 
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Col. 111. 

TUe niiMiug vrorJs were subsoqacQtlj writtcu by tlio second hand 
iu the margin at the top of the colamn, and indicated by the carved marh 
totheletiof the line and by the word placed over the point nhero 
the omission ocenmd. 

5. (ocoeis (ucoatv, Bekk. with MSS.; cf. !• 21. 

C. The 0 of M was converted from aoother loiter, perhaps a. 

7. aiftiuvay is the reading of tlie MSS. and Bekk.; the variant antjuraif is a 

prcferahle spelling. 

8 . it: the addition of • brings the papyms into agreement with the MSS. 

and Bekk. 

0. Xa^peu: Xddpo, MSS., Bekk. 

10. ctTvt nr «p : MSS., Bekk. The lose of rtt after -rot would be easy. 

11 . tbs T. 1 . here agrees with the reading of FHlUbde, which 
is followed by Bekk.; ^yjcflrfX^i'^ftj vulg. 

Bh : ’Evirudar, Bekk. with MSS. 

14. For the added doal v ef. II. 0, note. 

16. 01 is read by Bekk. witli the MSS. 

21. tiKovti UKoow, MSS., Bekk.; cf> 1. 5. 


i^hofit^KOvra viiupai Kai Svo* 
tovrtav wept tixoffi fj/tepa? tv 
at? oi wpea/Set? irtpi rw <nrov 
Bav airru'i'cav tavroBorow 

TO ra? 5 aXXa? rot? eawXe 

ovci Xa^pot Bitrpt^ovro xai 
tjv trtTOC tv T1}1 Vt]ffQ}l 

An 

xat aXXa ySptopara evKarfXti' 
^6tj 0 yap op-)(uv erma 
Bij^ evSeeorepo? tKaarm 
y 

•rrapeix^ ff wpo? ti;v «|ou 
aiav ot ptv ^ aOtjvoiot 
KOi *ot‘ 'ir€\<movvT}<Tioi avt 
X<opipTav Tot crpoTOJi €k 717? 
irvKov exarepot ew oikov Kai 
Tov /eXeeopo? tcaiirtp fiavuo 
[ 8 }» 7 ? oixra 17 ihroax^aK avt 
$ 7 } etwo? yap tucoai ^pepeoi' 
Tjyayt tov? ai^pa? ucirfp 
inrtcTi] frapa yvuptjv 
Tt Bt) fiaXurra rav Kara 
TOV troXtuov TovTo Tct? eX 
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38 

40 


45 


49 


r 

[Xi?<rtJ « 7 €veT [o] row ^ap Xa«e 
[tatfioviov^ ovre Xi]«a)i ov\t 

Teu lines lost. 

[ ei 01 Tt6ve<i>\ 

T#[?] avTOiv [<aXot Ka'-faBot 

•/. [i7^]av ave[Kp(vaTO avTon 

‘TToXXov av [a^u>v eipai top 
arpaicTOv X«[ 70 i)v to*' otfrrov 
€i TOiK ayo6ov\^^ 8tt7t7VQ)<T*ci 
BrfKtaaiv [Troiov/xevo? or* o 
<*{''■ TOi? re \i6oi^ 

Kat T[o^€vp€uri Bi€<l>6tsipeT0 
Ko[fAi<j06PT<i>v 3c rap ap 
3p[o)^ ot adfjiaiOL €$ov\€v<rap 
3e[<rpo*f . . • • 

Asthue S. Uiwt. 


Col. III. 

2C. «XXijfftr: V has been adileU above the line as in 1.14, etc. 

3H. : the papyrus may of coarse have read TtBvttKorts with Q. 

ul). Tbcro would bo room in the lacnnn for *oXoi «ii aynSoi, tho reading of FIIQf. 
•10. t)ira»: the traces of the Utter before v suit a betUr than #. and so i*oav is 
preferable to The papyrus stands alone in (apparently) reading the 
verb. 

40. The eolamn contained one more line after this one. 


g._excavations at DESHASHEH. 

After beginning the work at Bebneseh, nud finding that no earlier 
remains than Roman papyri were accessible there, I loft that site entirely 
to Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, as their special object was papyri. 
After searching about ninety miles of desert from MinieU to the Eaiydm, 
and recording all the sites of town and cemeteries—the real work of an 
Exploration Society—I then settled at the cemetery of Deshasbeh, of the 
Vth Dynasty, a short way south of Alinds. Here I opened about 150 
tombs, and recorded all tbe contents. 

The principal results obtained were the statues of the prince Nenkhcftka 
and his sou Nenkheftek, found in the serdab of his tomb. Ihe two 
finest were kept at the Cairo Museum, but the large one brought to 
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Eogland is the best piece of Egyptian sculpture yet secured. The 
figures were: two standing, } life size j one seated, the same scale; a 
seated figure, | life size; a group of man and wife, J size j a pair of 
roan and wife, i size; and pieces of several others. 

Many coffins of the same age were obtained, the most valuable in¬ 
scribed one being kept at Cairo. In one of these was the only set of 
amnletsofthe Old Kingdom yet known. Another, of a priestess Mera, 
contained a painted and inscribed head-rest; and a board painted with 
figures of servants and boats lay by its side. Solid block coffins, 
hollowed ont, wore also fonnd. A mat and vase of tbo hoUp offering 
was found lying in place, before a false doer where offerings were made. 
Beads and pendants, such as arc shown on the statues of the Old 
Kingdom, wero found in one tomb. A scribe's palette of the same age 
shows that such wore made in two layers then. The baskets, cords, 
mallets, and chisels, left behind by tho gravediggers of the VtU Dynasty 
were also recovered. 

The most important conclusion, historically, is that nearly half of the 
people at that time were in tho habit of catting tho bodies of the dead 
more or less to pieces; in some cases sundering every bone from its 
fellow, and wrapping each in cloth before rcarrangiug thorn. No sneh 
practice was suspected before among the Egyptians, and it points to a 
cannibal ancestry. Tho details were disenssed in the Gontemporanj 
lieview for Juno. 

A large part of tho work done at DcsbfUheh was in tho copying full 
size of two rock-cut tombs there. Those belonged to princes of the 
nome; one named Anta, tho other Shodii. That of Auta contains a 
fine battle and siego scene of the Egyptians and tho Sati; tbo most 
dramatic, and by far tho carliost, battle scene kuown. The other subjects 
in these tombs have many new points of interest. Altogether 150 feet 
length of drawings, 5 feet high, was done, brought to England and 
prepared, and lithographed before tho Exhibition was held. 

An Exhibition was held at University College during July, of all tho 
I'e.snlts from Desh&sheh, of a selection of Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt's 
papyri from Behneseh, of Messrs. Carter and Sillcm's drawings, and of 
Mr. Quibell’s results for the Egyptian Research Account from El Kab. 

Further details need not be given here, as tho full account, with 
plates of tho Deshdsheh work, is nearly ready for press. 


W. M. Flinokrs Pbteib. 



n.-PEOGBESS OF EGYPTOLOGY. 


A.—ARCHAEOLOGY, HIEROGLYPHIC STUDIES, ETC. 

The most prominent feature in the Egyptology of the present year is 
the welcome development that has taken place in the study of 
archaeology. Several important books have been principally or entirely 
devoted to the acenrato description of antiquities or the discussion of 
questions of pure archaeology, while the works of philological writers 
have been more strongly influenced by the consideration of the concrete 
than before. It is time that it was so. As was well said by Mr. 
Hogarth at the last general meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 

«Egypt is the repository of all archaeologyand the excavator who, 
in the pursuit of his own particular tastes, makes a holocaust of all the 
interests of others will be classed by posterity with dealers and plnu- 
derers. It behoves us, therefore, who are on the threshold of the new 
era, not to fall behind our times, but to take to heart the words of 
Schweinfurth, printed in the last number of this Report. 

Publications of texts copied from the monuments siiu are again 
few. This dearth does not arise from any exhaustion of the inscriptions, 
and perhaps we may hope to account for it by the inauguration of 
a better thought-out system of publication and greater care in the 
execution than has hitherto been in vogue. 

On April 1st tbo foundation-stone of tho new museum was laid on 
the Cairene bank of the Nile, just below tho Kasr en Nil bridge. It 
will be remembered that the Egyptian collection is at present housed 
in a wood and stucco palace that belonged to the family of the late 
Khedive; its system of endless small apartments condemns it at once; 
and, whereas Mariette’s museum at Bulaq was in danger of being swept 
away by a flood, and was ouce several feet deep in water, the Gizeh 
palace is in even greater danger from fire. In March, 1899, the now 
museum is to bo out of the hands of the contractors and ready to receive 
the collection. It will stand on very low ground close to the river, but 
precautions are taken against any risk of injury by the inundation, and 
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monuments can be brought to the spot botk by rail and water. There 
is to be nothing pseudo-Egyptian about the architecture. The building, 
by the way, is to include a de Vante. 

It is generally acknowledged that the present organization of the 
Department of Antiquities is totally inadequate to its task, and this 
feeling has found expression even in the newspapers. A country 
teeming with antiquities of unusual value swarms with dealers and 
plunderers j a museum, already overcharged and uncatalogued, is 
annually increased by immense additions; and the ridiculously small 
staff, instead of protecting the monuments, regulating the excavations, 
and bringing order into the chaos of the museum, is made to iuoreaso 
its own difficulties by storting new diggings all over Egypt. To set 
the mauageraeut of the antiquities of Egypt upon a sound basis will 
he of more credit to the French and a greater gain to the scientific 
world than all the discoveries that have hitherto been made; for this 
would ensure that the immense harvest of knowledge still awaiting ns 
In Egypt shall bo gathered in safely and steadily instead of being 
dissipated and destroyed. 


The Transactions of tho 10th Orientalist Congress are now published. 
This Congress was held at Genova in 1891, under the presidency of 
M. Naville. The papers presented in tho IVth Section were almo.st 
entirely devoted to Egyptology, many of them being of great interest. 

A volume of essays—"Arj/yphaca”— has been dedicated to Geoeo 
Edbrs on his 60th birthday by seventeen Egyptologists, most of 
whom were, at some time or other, pupils of the celebrated Leipzig 
professor. 

The Collected Works of DBv£m, Mhwircs et FragiMuts, are being 
published in the BibUotli^quo Eyyptolo^qui. The first volume has 
appeared, containing a biographical notice, with portrait, and several 
papers and fragments not before published, 'ihese latter will be 
noticed under their proper headings, with two exceptions, viz. the 
important Journal dc Voyage with Marietto in 1862, and a paper on a 
method of unrolling papyri which have been impregnated with bitumen, 
by soaking them in ether. That this, and indeed most of the devices 
for the proper treatment of papyri were not known a few years ago in 
quarters where such knowledge was most to be expected may be in¬ 
stanced in the cruel fate of a certain long and valuable papyrus known 
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to tlio present writer, and confidingly placed ia the liauds of a pro¬ 
fessional operator, who, without a day’s delay, reduced it from end to 
end to a series of small splinters. 

Excavations and Expix)ration8. 

Tliia year we Iiave looked in vain for Professor Sayco’s “ Letters from 
Egypt in the pnges of the Academy, that journal being no longer 
under the old management. Neither has M. Salomon Eeinach’a annual 
Cht'oniiine iVOncnt yet apjwarcd in the Ttvoue Archeulotjiqne, Probably 
the amount of work done has been far greater than would appear from 
the following report, which would have bcK'n still more meagre if 
Pnifessor Sayoe had not kindly supplied a few notes at the lust 
moment. 

KLEPiiANTiNE. Piofcssoi* Sayce actually saw some papyrns rolls dug 
out from under tbo YltU Dynasty wall on the .south side of tbo island, 
and snbsequcutly was so good as to band thoni over to the present 
writer. Unfortunately they ai*e much decayed, and it is donbtful whether 
anything can bo done with them, though their extreme antiquity would 
render of groat value any information wliich they might yield. In the 
town the aihfHtkhin btive found a block inscribed with tbo cartouche of 
Amenhetep II. 

El Kab. Mr. Quibell, working on behalf of the Egyptian Ec^curch 
Aceoiinl for Mr. J. J. Tylor and Mr. Somers Clarke, fonnd "New Ricc" 
and Old Kingdom tombs inside the great wall. Some of tbo latter 
contained inscribed objects of Senefru, &c. Outsido the wall oast<vur<] 
were tombs of the Middle Kingdom. Sonto fonudation deposits were 
also found in the tcmplo.s. Led by tbo graffiti in the East-eru Wady, 
Prof. Sayco Found the site of the temple which preceded that of 
Amenhetep III., and Mr. QtiibtlPa excavations on the spot brought to 
light mauy fragments of bowls and libation tables of the Old Kingdom; 
the temple itself was probably of wood. In the cliff to the south Mr. 
Quibell found the wine cellar, many of the jars being still sealed with 
clay. The graffiti which guided Professor Sayce conuect the temple 
with a white obelisk, and M. Grobaut found a white limestone obelisk a few 
feet west of the temple of Amenhetep III.; bat it was nfterwanls lost 
in the Nile. At tbo corner of a low cliff two miles S.E. of El Ilildl, 
and abont tbo same distance from the river, there is a recess in the rock 
with dmwings of ships, in three of which the cabin is replaced by a 
cartouche. The second and third of those cartouches are of Kliufn; 

p 
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the first is read by Professor Sayce as “ Sharru,*' which he compares 
with Soris of Manetho, the predecessor of Khofu. Oq the High 
plateau cast of tho necropolis hill Professor Sayce foaod breccia 
partly dismtegratod aud formed of pebbles and worked flints of 
palaeolithic form. 

Mr. Somers Clarke and his assistants have continued their work of 
copying and surveying at El Kab. 

SiLSiLim. M. Lograin has found a Karian inscription at Khor el 
Ghorfib, nortli of Siisileh, and bus excavated some prehistoric or “ New 
Pace ** tombs on the noi'th-east. 

TnKRES. Miss Benson has completed her work at the templo of Mot 
and found several fine statues, amongst them one of the governor 
Mentuemhat (XXVth Dynasty); there is also a new fragment of the 
frieze in which Piankhy pictured his victories over Tafnekht and the 
other princes of tbo north. 

M. Lcgrain has continued the repairs of tho templo of Karnnk. 

Tho sebUklun of Medinet Habu are digging up tho palace of 
Ainenhctep III., where M. Grdbaut found painted floors; great quan¬ 
tities of variegated glass have come from it. 

Nf.OAD*n. M. de Morgan has excavated more prehistoric tombs; 
also a royal tomb, tho contents of which had been partially burnt 
subsequent to interment, after tho fashion of the early Babylonians. 
Tlie royal names bad been impressed on clay jar-aealings by means of 
seal-cylinders. Among the objects discovered are an exquisitely carved 
ivory plaque and lion, shells from the Bed Seiv, fragmeuU of obsidian 
and crystal vases. 

Astdos. M. Amoliuoan has found more royal tombs of tbo early 
period, containing clay vases stamped with royal names and titles as 
before. The names are usually Ka-names, but sometimes they are sur¬ 
rounded with a crenellated oval border, which suggests that the cai-toucho 
originally represented the fortified palace in which the king lived (Sayce). 
One is thought to be the name of Bocthos, the first king of tho Had 
Dynasty. M. AmClineau has also found two rude stone stelae with 
JTa-names. Tho clay vases found bear incised marks. 

MxNsmYKO, In tho hills behind this place M. do Morgan has found 
other prehistoric tombs. 

It seems woi-th recording that seven papyri found at Eshmuudn 
wore bought by'AH of Gizeh for 181, that six of these were demotic, 
while the seventh contained tho now famous odes of Baccliylides (Sayce). 

In the course of his geological survey Mr. W. E. J- Bramloy found 
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and copied some rock drawings and Greek and bieroglypUic graffiti in 
tlio Eastern desert. 

Behnesbu and Drshashru. Soo Reports of the work of tko Bffypt 
Exploration Fnnd by Mr. Grenfell and Professor Petrie. 


Meuoirs on Excavations. 

The first place must bo given to a digest of the nnpnblished papers 
of Lepsius' gi*cat expedition of 1842>6, in tlie form of a text to the 
DonhnvWer cat AegyiHen wnl Af.fhiopien. The first volnme relates to 
Lower Egypt, and has now been issued with a supplement containing a 
number of largo plates, Navillb famishes a French preface giving 
a short sketch of the Egyptological work of Lepslus, which led to his 
expedition to Egypt. Professor Edman also writes a short preface 
stating what are tho inateiials on which the work is founded. The plates 
of tho DenJmaler were quickly pnblishcd, but the text was not even 
commenced by Lepsius. The journal of the expedition and other notes 
were bequeathed by him to M. Naville, who, however, out of con¬ 
sideration for tho clniins of the Prussian Government, returned them 
to Berlin in 1880, under certain conditions in accordance with his 
reponsihilities ns literary executor. 

Tho arrangement of tho book is topographical, not following tho 
chronological order of the plates, but any difficulty of reference will bo 
removed by indices. Tho text is taken by Sethr straight from the 
Journals, supplemented from note-books, inventories, paper squeezes, 
and <lnvwinga. Borchardt is responsible for editing tho architectural 
notes, and also draws most of tho sketches in the text. The first volume 
contains notes made at Alexandria, Sais, Tonis, Bchheit, Heliopolis, &c.; 
many notes on tho Abbott and Clot Bey collections then at Cairo, and a 
vast mass of information on the pyramids and tombs from Abu-rawAsh to 
SaVkareh. In two appendices aro essnys on the development of tomb 
architecture in the Old Kingdom, and another on the propoi*tions of 
the human figure observed in tho tomb of Ma-uefer at Sakkareh. As 
might be expected, the work is, taken as a whole, exceedingly interesting 
and valuable, and will bo indispensable to Egyptologist**, although, so 
far as a cursory examination permits one to judge, there is no single 
thing of first rate importance in the volume. The prefaces are printed, 
hut the rest of the work is neatly aud clearly autographed. 

Professor Petrie has issued the conihined results of his own work in 
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Egypt and that of the T!gypilan Jictearch Account dimng the season of 
1894'5 in a model memoir, Naqnd^i and Balias, Mr. Qoibbll being 
responsible for the account of the excavations cn the second of these 
sites and Mr. Spuhrbli. contributing a valuable chapter on the flints. 
By far the greater part of the 80 plates are filled with remains of the 
'^NcwRace,” so skilful in the manufacture of vessels of pottoi’y and 
stone, and unrivalled in the art of flint ^vorking. A minute account of 
the finds is given in the text, and the theory is sot forth that the “ New 
Baco'’ were invaders from the Libyan side who entered the country at 
the fall of tbo Vltb Dynasty. The publication of Prof. Pelrie’s careful 
I’ecoi'd of these discoveries will doubtless draw much attention to this 
ethnographical problem, and already, as will be noticed below, the obser¬ 
vations of other explorers are throwing further light upon tlio subject. 
M. Maspero, reviewing the work (Pew. Crit. 15 F4v.), considers the ** New 
Race” to have been wandering Berber tribes, ever ready to raid and 
encroach. Schweinfurth (in a foot note to his account of Mons Clandiauus, 
see below) thinks that the people must have come from the East, where 
the slate that they used so much is abundant. It is probable, however, 
that M. do Morgan^s view (see Les Oi'igines), deduced from his own 
excavations, is the correct oue, and that this folk was really the 
primitive population of Egypt. Prof. Petrie’s memoir also gives a 
description of the town of Nubt, from which the god Set derived one of 
bis most characteristic epithets. In the course of his work Mr. Qnibell 
was fortunate enough to acquire a mounment of the little-known king 
Debuti. 

A valuable on the Isltmd end Temph s of Philan, by Captain 

IL G. Ltoks, U-K., has been printed by the Egyptian Government. It 
descr’Wo^ the operations carried out upon tho island iu view of the 
pwi]>osarV^onstruct a dam at that part of tho river for the storage of 
water for sihiriqcr irrigation. Tho foundations of tho temples were 
oxaniined in orohe to leoru what would bo tho result of yearly sub¬ 
mersion. The J?6/>o^\nnd Mr.—now Sir W. E.—Gai'stin’s prcfaloi 7 
note, show that the founl^tions are iu most cases securely laid iu tho 
rock, and that whore tho atHjnal rise reaches the stone it has bad no 
injurious effect upon it. Shqio of the foundations would need 
strongtheuing before the construc^nn of tho reservoir. 

Tbo Jieport is illustrated by 50 largo aud line photographs of the 
ruins, 17 photographs of antiquities, fragments of Egyptian, Ptolemaic, 
Roman, Coptic, and Arabic sculpture, and 1 ) plans. There is a long list 
of temples and otlier stone boildings, many of which were not previously 
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kuuwu to c-xist. (Juptaiu Lyons ackiiowlcdgos the assistance of M. 
Lui'sauti in tlio restorations, ami of Ilcrr Borebardt, commissioned by 
t!ie Berlin Acodcray to study the teinplea, for valuable suggestions. 
Tins is the first largo picco of archaeological work done by an English 
oflicial of the Goveruuient. It seems to have been done quickly, 
thoroughly, and at very small expense, and reflects the greatest credit 
on Captain Lyons, whose heart was evidently in bis task.^ 

M. DE Mocgam gives an interesting tesumo of his brilliantond successful 
researches in various parts of Egypt from 1892-4 {Oomjr. Geneva, iv.). 

Bankssy gives an account of cxplomtioiis and excavatioua in the year 
1895-0 i. 81). 

Kaul ScaiiiDi', who czcAvatod for a short time at Ekhiuitn, reports 
that the Christian antiquities sold as from Ekhtnim came equally from 
Suhflg and the southern Athribis opposite Ekhmim, ou the west bank. 
Besides Creek mummy labels namerous wax painted portraits are found, 
but these are of very inferior quality (A. Z. xxxiv. 79). 

Mabi'SEO reviews Amuliucau’s Leu KouvelleB FouiUes d’Ahydos 
Crif, 8 Fev.). 

Boi’UIANT describes the royail tomb at Tell el Amarua {Uce. <lc Tr. 
xviii. l-Ll). 


Publications of Tlxts. 

Abu Siuubl. Revised copy of the stela of Ramcscs II. mentioning 
his murringo with a daughter of the Priiico of tlie llittites (Boukiant, 
Fee, do Tr. xviii. IGO). 

Abada. Inscription of Mcronptah from temple of Amadu {Itcc. do Tr, 
xviii. 159). 

Kom Obwi. Numerous corrections to the texts of Omhos Tome iu 
the Cafalotjur dvs MoHWnentit dr Itt, IFitufe t'rjypte, and of other texts 
from tlio s.ame temple published in Jtec. dv Tr. xv. 181 (Bouriant, 
Jiec. do Tr. xviii. 151). 

Eupu. Ti*nuslatiou of a Ptolemaic text from the great temple (PiBUiy 
Couijr. Geneva, iv. 111). 

Ekbbnt. Two stelae of the Middle Kingdom, one now at Berlin and 
the other at Copenhagen, arc published by Langs, tlio first with a 
photograph (A. Z. xxxiv. 2o)y<'jBoth are evidently from Hermonthis. 

‘ It should here be noted tho^ho of lIorDCzatof" menUoned on p. 2:» 

of the lost .IreL Ftjwt is to the god of that natuo uod not built by the 

rebel king, whose name, moj^Mver, is probably to be read otbersnse. 
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They are well edited, -with commentary, but are extremely difficult to 
translate. Aaotb.er stela of the same group, in Professor Petiie s 
collection, has been edited by the present writer {P.8.B.A. xviii. 196). 
OthcT inscriptions (Dabbssy, Rec. do Tr. lix. 14). 

Lvxob. a long graffito from the temple of Luxor, giving n lively 
picture of a flooding of the temple in the 3rd year of Osorkon II. 
(Daressy, Roc. dc Tr. xviii. 180). 

Karvak. Inscription on colossal statue (4 metres high) of Amenhetep, 
son of Unpu, with dedication to Augustus on the pedestal (Daressy, 
Ree. (le Tr. xii. 13). 

Bevised copy of "Eclipse ” inscription of Takelothis (Eiseklohr, 
Congr. Qeneoa, iv. C5). 

Inscription recording levels of high Niles, with numerous dates of 
kings, XXII-XXVIth Dynasties (Lsoraih, A. Z. xxxiv. 111). 

Statistical tablet of Karnak, Thothmes III.; a critical edition of a 
large pai-t of this inscription is given by F. VON Bissino ns hU doctor’s 
thesis. 

MkdInet Habu. Inscriptions concerning festivals from the exterior 
wall recently uncovered, and a list of the important scenes relating to 
the wars of Rameses III. against the Libyans, Aic.; also an inscription 
of the XXIat Dyn., and another mentioning Rud. Amen with Osorkon 
XXIlIrd Dyn. (Darbssy, Ecc. dc Tr. xix. 16, 20). 

The famous " Israel stola ” of Mei-cnptah, found by Professor Petrie 
near tho Riimesseum, has been excellently edited, with commentary 
(SriKaKLBBKO, A. Z. xxxiv. 1). It is a byimi of praise to Jlereiiptah, 
the principal themes being tho overthrow of tho Libyans and the 
tranquillity, both external and iutcrnnl, resnlting from their defeat. At 
the cldsMlio hymn specifies certain foreign countries and tribes which 
had beeng^jjJucJ, and among them—Israel. 

DfeB EL BwiNy* The second volume of M. Naville's publication of tho 

temple. 

Dallas. Inscriptiom^ffom the temple of Set in Nubt, tho Ombos of 
Juvenal (Pktrik and Quib^,, Eatiadti Jhi/fos, pis. 77 cl seqq^. 

Tell el Au.eKKA. Four f^uerary stelae from the tomb of Ay 
(Steindorff, a. Z. xxxiv. 03). I'be stelae are fixed in the walls, and 
each appears to have been dedicated by a friend or servant of the 
deceased. Tho inscriptions contain no religious references, and, as might 
bo expected for the time of the great heresy, tliey are entirely different 
from tho usual funerary stelr.e. Two of the four are in the style prevail¬ 
ing just before the full adoption of the new oi*d^r of things. 
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SakkAreh. a collation lias been made of the published texts of the 
inscriptions in the pyramids with the squeezes preserved in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. This collation, which extends over a large 
part of theso immensely long and difficuU texts, is very importont and 
valuable, and shows that where squeezes were available Professor 
Maspcro's edition contains very few eri-ors of copying (Langb, A. A. 

xisiv. 139). n, n 1 , 

Naukratis. Hieroglyphic inscription on a statue mentioning the wreexs, 

with several obscure place-names (Darkssy, Pec. de Tr. xii. 21). 

Bkhevknio (Italy). Two obelisks set up before the temple of Isis for 
the safe return of Homitinn from the Dacian war, in his 8th year: 
interpretation of tbo difficult and curious text, with fall commentary 
(Erman, .1. if. xxxiv. 119). .... 

Bomb. Inscription on the obelisk of Antinous (the Harbarini obelisk), 
edited from two published copies and translated (Eruan, UUth. d. DetUach. 
Arch. Injif. Horn. xi. 115). The writershows that, contrary to the received 
opinion, this obelisk was set up in Romo originally, and that the tomb, 
or at least a cenotaph of Antinous, was at Romo. Hobmkn thereupon 
(p. 122) endeavours to locate the tomb of Antinous, and would place it 
at the S.K. corner of the city where tho broken obelisk appears to have 
lain in tho 10th century. 

A stela of tho Xllth Dynasty at Munich, and another from the 
Anastasi collection, x*epiiblished from Deveria’s copies in the Louvro 
(A. H. Gardikbr, Ji'ec. do Tr. xxx. 83). 

A stela in the British Museum, with name of Sebekemsaf II. and a 
short dedication to the Sun god ; tho stela is of very curious form, with 
sides Converging to tho pointed top (Crum, 2^. S. B. A. xviii. 2/2). 

Inscription of Kebuaui, under Thotlimes III., with a reference to tho 
iUli year of Queen Ilatshepsut (SnuaBLBBSO, Pec, de Tr. xix. 97). The 
same writer also notes some objects inscribed with the name of Senmut, 
the aixjhitcct of Hatshepsut {ibid. 91). 

VViEDKHANM publishes two stelae at Geneva, one containing a solar 
hymn, and the other being engraved for a scribe of provisions of King 
Amenbetep I. {?). In connexion with the latter the writer gives a long 
note on the scribo^s titles (Pec. de Tr. xviii. 123). 

The latest part (2iw. 33) of the sumptuous publication of tbe Leyden 
Museum contains the mummy and three coffins of Petiisis (7 plates, 
1 coloured). 

Dcrixgb gives the inscription on a ushabti in his collection (Pec. de 
Tr. xix. 80). 
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Hibbatio. 

A number of fragments of royal accounts of the Vth Dynasty wore 
obtained four years ago at Sakk&reli by a Cairo dealer. Of these 
JI. Naville acquired perhaps the largest share; Professor Petrie has [a 
good fragment, and Professor Maapero is said to possess some, while 
others reached the Cairo Museum throogU Mr. Fraser. The last ore now 
described by UOKCBAnDT (Ehcri Fvxtschrijl, p. 8). The principal fragment 
among thorn is dated in the year 15 of a kiug who is evidently Assa, 
and, us Borchardt points out, the papyrus proves that Nefcr . ar. ka. ra is 
tlie prenomcn of Ka. kai. Wo may hope for intercatiug results from a 
collective publication of all the fragments. 

The present writer has published the first instalment of the early 
papyri found by Professoi* Petrie in 1888-9 (fltcro/ic PepyH of Kahwi, 
and Gvroh.j 1.). This part contaius tlic Literary, Medical, and Mathe¬ 
matical Papyri from Kohuo, the chief items being—a hymn in ten and 
five-lino stanzas to TTserteseu III.; a long series of gynaecological 
prescriptions, and a short veterinary test. All these are- of the age of 
the Xllth—Xlllth Dynasties. This |)nrt has been renewed by Maspcko, 
who retranslates most of the docnnicnts {Journal Les Suvantu, Avril, 
1897, p. 206). 

Professor Esuan’s chief publication this year is his valuable edition 
of a Middle Kingdom papyrus at Berlin, containing one of the most 
difiieuU texts that Lavo como down tons. It is a long fragment of a 
conversation concerning life and death, supposed to take place between 
a luun weary of life and his soul. The text was published long siuco by 
Lci)siDs in tho Denhnaler, but hitherto practically Mospero alonu ha<l 
devoted a few lines of priut to it Ermau now gives photographic 
facsimiles, transcription, and coiumeutnry. Some iuterestiug passages 
can bo satisfactorily translated, but the text is corrupt as well ns difficult, 
and it will bo long before it is Ihorouglily nudoratood (Qeit^irdch einea 
L^benamUdf u niU itincr Scelv. AUi. d. Konujl. Preusa. Akad. d. Wiaa. zu 
JSrrHn, 1896). 

Tho present writer has trauslutcd and commented on the text of the 
Milliogcn Papyrus, contuiuiug the Instructions of Amcnemhat I. to his 
sou Usertesou I., and to this is appended a note on substantive com¬ 
pounds with adjectival n, Tho text is common on papyri and ostraca, 
but in most cases is excessively corrupt; the Millingen copy is fairly 
correct, but still it is very difficult to translate. The next best text 
seems to be a fragmentary Papyrus at Berlin. One of the Sallior Papyri 
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in tho British Ma»eam preserves the whole from beguiling to end, but is 
terribly corrupt Tho purpose and argument of the work seem to bo 
that Amcnemhat who bos already virtually associated XJscrtcseu with 
himself in tho kingdom, determines, in consequeuco of a plot against his 
life, to insnro his son’s sncccssion by announcing it in a formal nianiier. 
Ho has labonred strenuously and successfully for bis owa glory and for 
tlie good of his people, but in return is scarcely saved from ignominious 
dethronement or assxissinatiou through a conspiracy formed in his own 
household. The moral to bo drawn from this is pointed out to bis son 
with considerable biltcrnoss and sconi in tho Teaching,” in wliicii, 
however, Usertescu is promised a brilliant reign if he will attend to Lis 
father’s instmetions (.1. Z. xxxiv. So). 

ii)PiEOELDKKO publishes a list of titles from a wooden tablet at Univoi’sity 
College, liondou j a list of offerings to Osiris in a Bntish Museum 
papyrus j a pedagogue’s list of articles such as came within tho province 
of a joiner; and a fragment of a duplicate of the text iv. 10/5 

(7?ec. dfl Tr. xix. 92). 

Becord of a gift of laud at Buto in the ninth year of Shabaka 
(B. Brugscu, *1. Z. xxxiv. 83). 

To.vt of tbo Ami Dual ("that which is in Hailes'’); 10 coloured 
plates with descriptiou (Plbvtb, MouumcuU du Mimev dv Lei/dv, liv, 32, 
1301). 


Demotic. 

Dr. Kualt. had the good fortune to discover in tho (Jraf collection 
frf>iu tho Faiyftm, acquired by Avehdukc Ilaiucr, u number of fragments 
of a story written iu at least twenty-two columns. Ho has now given 
a very full ami interesting report of the doouiucut with a complete 
glossary, &c. {Ilniner Mitih. vi. 19), and promises a complete edition 
shortly. Tho copy dates from tho l-st century A.D., but tho story relates 
to the time of the XXllIrd Dyn. (o. 800 nud indicates at least a 
moderate acqnaiutanco with tho condition of Egypt in that already 
distant period. Pharaoh, residing at Tauis, is named Potubastis. Tho 
beginning of the story is lost, but apparently a great prince named 
Eiorheron has recoully died, leaving six sons iu prominent jKwitions in 
Egypt One, named Pimai the Less, was in Heliopolis; another, Min- 
uemai, was prince of Elephantine; Mentubaal was iu Syria, Rum iu 
Busiris, . . . rckhf in Sais, &c. Tho armour of Eiorhcrf>a was kept by 
Pimai at Heliopolis, bnt was stolen away by Kaamcnophis of Meudes. 
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Pimai demands it back and threatens vengeance. Failing to obtain 
it, he interviews Pharaoh and complains of insnlts offered by 
Knamenophis to Eiorherdu; but the king bids him not be angry and 
ordei*s a magnificent funeral for Eiorherdu at Basins, which all the 
armies threughont Egypt arc summoned to attend. After the ceremony 
the troops disperse, but Pimai and his elder cousin Fekrar of the Arabian 
Domo refuse to I'otiiru homo unless the armonr is restored to its place. 
The king sends .a messenger to Koamenopliis, who, like all the other 
princes, behaves with the greatest reverence before Pharaoh, bat in the 
end decides to fight for the possession of the armour. Besides his own 
Qomo of Mcndcs, three other nomes, vis. Tanis, Isenm (7), and Ta*hat (7), 
side with Kaamcnophis, while the whole clan of Eiorheivu, representing 
ton nomes or fortresses, are summoned to meet them at the Graselle lake. 
Pimai, with the Heliopolite army, reaches the spot first, and Kaameno- 
phis, with the four nomes, tines to draw him into battle before his allies 
arrive. Apparently some fighting ensues; but Pharaoh appears upon 
the scene and order is restored, while prepamtions are made for a fair 
trial of strength between the two parties in the royal presence. The 
battle then commences, and is won by the clan of Eiorherdn. Mentubaal 
specially distingnished himself, and the slaughter amongst his foes was 
so great that the king begs Pekruru to make him desist from it, and 
promises that the armour shall bo restored. Pimai is on the point of 
slaying Knameuophis when the order to cease fighting reaches him, and 
one of the king's sous fighting for Kacimeuophis is only just saved from 
death by his father’s iutorveution. With the restoration of the urmour 
to Heliopolis the best preserved part of tlio text cuds. 

Dr. Krall is to be cougratulatcd warmly on the discovery of this 
document, which is full of interesting details and references. Some of 
the proper names menUoned in it are also found on the Stela of Piaokhy, 
and others in the list of governors of Assnrbauipal. From a philological 
point of view the importnuco of the text can hardly be exaggerated. 
Dr. Krall expresses tbe hope that additional fragments maybe discovered 
in other collections [Bin nettui' h!»ior. Roman in di-molUcher Schri/f). 

Krall incidentally notes that the Moeris Papyrus {Arch, Report, 1895-C, 
p. 2G), published by Lanzone, is now in the lluincr collection, and that 
the fragment naming Ptolemy IX. and Socuopaens is in no way connected 
with it. 

WsssELT Efjijpt, viii. 8) publishes a Greek papyrus of the Boman 
period having reference to the bcrial of an Apis in the Faiyum, with 
demotic signature. 
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History. 

EiSBKLonR passes ia review a number o£ monumental data used hy 
various writers for the determination of the earlier Egyptian chronology 
by means of astronomical calculations {Oouffr. Geneva, iv. 65). 

It appears that the epngomenal days were sometimes denoted by the 
birthdays of tho gods who were born on each of them ; but Wiedemann 
{Itec. de Tr. xviii. 120) questions tho fixity of these divine birthdays and 
their value for chronology. 

0. Torr and db Hicci discuss questions of Egyptian chronology 
{Rev. Arch. xxxx. 260). 

Fbtrib points out tlmt ns neither Meronptah*s war with Israel nor 
Raineses III.'s war in Pulestino is mentioned in tho Book of Judges, 
tho settlement of tho Jews in Palestino may be regarded as subsequent 
to the campaign of Ramoses III. He proceeds to show that the Jewish 
chronology down to SUishak’s invasion in the reign of Relioboam admits 
of explanation which abbreviates it into conformity with this view 
(P. S. B. A. xviii. 243). 

ITie second volume of Professor Maspero's great Hietoxre ancienne 
iUe iU VOricni CUmiqm (Tome IL, Los premieres moleh dee 

l^ciiplen) is complete, and has been ti':in3lated into English under tho 
title ** The Slniffifle of the Nuttonaf It covers tho period from the 
Hyksos to the X^XIInd Dyn. in Egypt. 

Masi'Eko, reviewing the two memoirs on El Bersheh (Rev. Grit, xliil 
61), considers that tho dates of tho graffiti at HetNub should bo referred 
to the reigns of the kings, and not to those of the nomarchs. This loads 
him to reduce cousiderably tho duration ascribed to Tchutihetop*s family 
tree, sciiroely allowing it to rcjich back to tlio Xlth Dyn. 

SeiKGKLUEUO gives roferouces for “llcukei, auklt,''tho name of the 
funerary teuiplo of Thothmes HI., and for « Shesep, aukhet/* that of the 
temple of Amenhetep II. “Ankh, nas,« the supposed name of ^he 

palace of Rameses II., must bo due to crroi-s of the scribe of Sailier III 
(Rec. dc Ti\ xix. 86). 

WitDKUANN suggests " Aiiion . Defer. i.ebt ” as the name of the eljest 
son of Sety I., who seems to have had tho right of sncoossion, but died 
early (Rec* do Tr. xviii. 121). 

Peuiixbt compares the description of Raineses III.*a buildings at 
Thebes m the Harris Papyrus with the ruins of 3Iedmet Hahn. There 
seems no doubt that they aro identical, and that the tower of Medinet 
Habu is the aha or “ palace ” for Amen of the papyrus. 
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Baillet recoastructe a long genealogy in tho family of tUe priesils of 
Menta at Thebes, which may have lasted from the XXIIud to the 
XXVIth Dynasty [Uec. dc 3V. xviii. 187). 

St’iEGKLDECO hns found a refereaco to tho crimo of a certain high priest 
ill tho reign of Bamoses IX., and regards it as relating to a plot for 
]>o\vci', such as calminated in the rise of tho XXIst Dyn., the piiestly 
dynasty of Thebes {Rec. de Tr. xix, 91). 

'WiKDKMANN comments on the designation of the priesthood of Karnak 
under the Ethiopian King Tocunat. 

riiorKSSOC Linceb draws attention to the leading place ascribed to 
Cambysc'S as an evil genius in the stones of the Middle Ages. Ho 
considers that Cambyses was ono of the greatest kings that ever ruled 
in the East, that he has been systematically maligned by the peoples 
whom bo conquered, and that tho ofScial records of his successors did 
not do him justice. That ho became the object of the most spitefal 
accusations by tho Egyptians is clear from Herodotus (E&9r«’ F&itschrift, 
U). 

ScqXfer (E&ciV Featwriflj 92) proves that Brugscli was right in 
attributing the Naples stela of Zed. Smataui. aufunkh, priest of Hershed at 
Ahuos, to tho Ptolemaic period, and the reference to a fatal battle with 
tho Greeks to the overthrow of tho Persians by Alexander at Issus. By 
others this reference hns been considered to indicate the battle of 
Marathon, the rebellion of Inarns, &;c. 

Masfkro (JwnnaiVe de Vecola i>rnilqnc dcs UantcH lliudetty 1890, p. 5) 
sets forth Ihc circumstances under which Alexander sought dcilication 
by being proelaiincil the son of Ainmen. To be acknowledged ns son of 
a great god was a Pharaonic device, which it wns Alexander’s policy to 
adopt in order to Icgitiinixe himself for the Egyptian throne in the iyes 
of the Egyptian people. 

Some doubtful cartouches fouud at Tahta were first read by 
Goiduisehefi'as Mucciauus. Wikdxmank (Bee. do Tr. xviii. 122) suggests 
that they are of Maximinus Daza, but a copy of another of these 
cartouches by Bousiakt reads clearly Comiuodus and is doubtless 
correct (Btc. do Tr. xviii. loO), 

GeoORAPnY. 

EouAFXfi points out iu tho hieroglyphic part of the trilingual inscrip> 
tiou of Philac a Nubian place*namo, Isti'eneu, as bciug possibly Astauoun, 
a city which still existed five centuries ago at the 8rd cataract. This 
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game writer notes tfant His own identifications of modem Nuba roots in 
tbo Nubian place-names recorded and translated by Pliny Had nearly 
all been anticipated by tbo learned and brilliant Ilciarich Brugscli in bis 
Sichcnjfthrujcs Ifwigcruiiotf published in 1891 {A. Z. xxxiv. 91). 

Skthb Has written learned and interesting articles on Berontee and 
llic Blomiuyos in Puuhj Rea} Thicyclopaedie. 

At Waninn near SoLag is a templo of Ptolemy Soter II., giving tbo 
name of a god Horns Ami. Shent. The locality named SHent was at or 
ueor this spot (Daresst, Rcc. d'j Tr» six. 21): boro is also a note on 
a locality sacred to Mut. 

Raedelccr^n always nsoful for reference to Egyptologists 

at home, as well as to travolloiM, has boon tborougbly revised and 
in great part rc-wriiteu by Professor Strindorff. He lias com- 
presst'd the two vulutnos into one, omitting mneb that was of interest 
to specialists only, but bringing the more important information up 
to date. 

SciiWEiKmai'ii (ZcHd. d. OeseUseh. f Rrdk, z\i Berliny xxxii.) gives a 
very interesting account of his observations in the seldom visited 
qtiarncs of Mens Claodianus. The mouutainons region between the Nile 
and tbo Bed Sea was rarely traversed by the Egyptians, who had a 
su|>erstitions dread of it, though Bedawtn wandered hero and there 
ever the district. Tbo Quser route through tbe desert to tlio Red Sea 
was the only one which the Egyptians were accustomed to follow, and 
thcie they quarried basalt from the earliest times. Under the Ptolemies 
the impulse given to trade led to the eslablishmcnt of fresh routes, and 
under tbo Homans the region was systomalically explored for now varieties 
of stone, to suit the builder aud sculptor. The porphyry quarries of 
Jlons Porphyrites wore then opened, and some forty miles south of 
them tbo granite quarries at Gebel Patiroli, known as tbe Mons 
Clandisiuus. 'Jbe granite Iicro found is grey, easily worked, but not of 
very good quality; in eveiy respect it closely 1 ‘esombles that of Como in 
Ibily. The difficulty of transporting tbo stone to tbe Nile must have 
been enormous, and if these quarries bad not offered a safe limbo for 
state prisoners, probably they would never have been opened. Such 
quarries were worked for perhaps three couturies, from the time of 
Oiaudius to that of Constantine; but tbo remains at Gebel Fatireh 
indicate a shorter period. These consist of a fort surrounded by 
huts, houses, and stables, a well, and perhaps the remains of a conduit 
frcuii a water tower. One monolithic column has been found there no 
less than 51 ft. high. 
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Foreign Geography. 

Max MCller publishes Professor Sayce's copy of the fragments 
of a geographical list at Serreh (Aksheh) in Nubia {Rec. de Tr. xii. 73). 

Dbt^ria. Notes by this writer on the geographical lists of Tholhmes 
III. are published iu his 3Icmoxr6}i et Fraffmsnts, i. 203. 

Maspbro traces the ancient road from Kadesh on the Orontes to 
Byblos by tlie help of the "Travels of an Egyptian” in the Sallicr 
Papyrus, through a forest ami a dangerous gorge {Rec. de IV. 
xix. 68). 

There has been much written on the geographical names in the Tell 
el Amama letters: viz.— 

Maspero (Jiflc. de IV. xix. 64) deals with Kalna= Egyptian Kediua, 
and Lapana sGreek L;^bon. 

Hohubl on KJiani rahbai-j &c. (P. 8. B. 4. xix. 83). 

Tomkins, conjectures concerning Khdna and Petlior {ibUl. 113). 

Max Muixbb, in Mittheilumjen dcr VorderoMatitchtn QeaeVechaft^ 
1896-7, reads the name of a Phoenician king in a hieroglyphic inscription 
from Syria (p. 190) aud of a Hittite king on a scarab (p. 192); and 
Winckler and Niebuhr treat of the place-names mentioned in the Tell el 
Amarna letters (p. 203). Niebuhr would identify "Yarimuta” with 
Lower Egypt. Max Miillor recurs to tho place-names on p. 273, 
identifying Egyptian Uunug with cuneiform Unki, aud Pabukh with 
llabylonian Papakhu "temple.” Winckler subsequently equates the 
latter with B-ambycc. 

Ed. IIktkr, tho well-known historian, working from Winckler's edition 
of these letter.*', suggests or upholds the following identifications: 

Ilabylouia, Kurduaujai is also called Kui (the people luiiii), and 
,S'an^r is the Egyptian Sangar. 

Nahrima (Egyptian Nahrina), Mitani = Khanigalbat. 

Alaiia (Egyptian Arasa)=Cyprus, also Egyptian Asy. There were no 
Phoenician settlements in the island ns early as the Mykenaeau time, but 
there was much intercourse with Egypt* 

Also I'tar of Nineveh was worshipped in Mitani, and apparently her 

> We may here note that the QuclUchaJl (jraWiehor WoU reiaer: 

Berlin) hoe been oatabUbheJ for the invcbtigation of the antiqmtiM of Weatcra Asia, 
to cover the whole ground of cimeiforra research in Mesopotamia, Syria, and Asia 
Mioor, the Minaean aud Subaoan EiogJoms of Arabia, &c. The pnblication will 
doubtless bo of great value to students of these subjeots, and deserves the support of 
all who arc inteTCKtcl in the geography, history, aud reciprocal relations of the 
different countries Itordering on the Levant. 
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statue was sent for the healing of King Amenhotep III.: compare 
the tradition of the healing of the princess of Bethten by the god 
Khousn. 

Meyer points out how the system of government of Syria devised by 
Thothmes III. continued under Amenhotep III. and IV,, but that the 
I^gyptinn osceudeucy was very much weakened under Amenhetep III., 
while it was at that time that the llittito power began its rapid encroach¬ 
ment. n»e name Qatna confirms the Egyptian Qadina, the authenticity 
of which hatl been doubted. Amuri is the Egyptian Amur, Amorites in 
the Lebanon region. 8uH= Egyptian Setiu = Bedawin of Syria and 
Mcsopotauiia, ns troops of the Syrian dynasts. Khdbirl = Hebrews, 
also troops and allies of Syrian dynasts, and tho Sbasu of Seti I.*s 
groat campaign FesUchriftt 02). 


Forbiqn Kklatioks. 

H. WiNCKLBB has wl'itten Die JIcbriie}' in den TeUAfnavna Briefen 
{KoUuit Semit. Sind. p. 005), 

Erhah and BiSsiKC identify three Egyptian names for certain forms of 
jars occurring in the Toll ul Amarna letturs {A. Z. xxxiv. 105). 

IIoumkl’s ANeieiit J/cbreio Tradilion as illnstraied hij ike MonumeixU 
—original in Gorman, published simultaneously—is another of the books 
iulcnded to bring tho results of research in Western Asia and Egypt to 
bear upon the Old Testament records. In tho present cose the 
endeavour is pi-incipally to elucidate the Biblical proper names, to point 
out changes in the fashion of them, to murk tho introdoction of foreign 
elciueiits, and gcuemlly to discover their histoi*ical bearings, and to show 
that in most cases they belong to the periods to which the Biblical 
accounts appear to attribute them. At present, iu this department of 
research the statoineuts and identilications of one year are too often 
upset, contradicted, or greatly modified, by tho discoveries of the next; 
but it is evident that, as time goes on. Old Testament criticism will be 
fuimished with an eutii’oly new set of tests by which to judge the ages 
and values of the compositions in the Bible. External evidence from the 
monuments will in tho cud have more weight than internal evidence, the 
arguments from which seem occasionally too finely spun to stond the 
strain of new facts. Tho references to Egypt in the book are fairly 
numerous, under Ebsha’a, Ammiaushi, Urim, Suti, Sha'asu, Putiel, 
PhincQS, I'assah, Arpnkhesed, &c., &c. Considering the character of tho 
book, it would have been iutorestiug to know what Hominel deduces from 
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the occurrcBCC of the late Egyptian names Zaphnathpaanch anti Potiphem 
in the story of Joscpli; but to these there is no i*efei-ence. 

J. Bdting publishes a tomb inscription from Antinoe, in Hebrew, which 
dates from the first or socoiul century a.d. (A. Z . xxxir. 164). 

Frirs considers that the mention of Israel in the Merenptab tablet 
necessitates throwing back the exodus earlier than has hitherto l)een 
Jonc—" if there is any truth in the story of Israel in Egypt '* {Si'hiiiXf i. 
207). 

Breastbd has an article on the same tablet in tho Bihlicnl IIVrld(1897, 
p. 62) concluding: " One thing is certain, that Merneptah can no longer 
be called tlio Pliaraoh of the exodus, unless the wilderness wandering 
ls 5 given up. To sum up, althongh this inscription does not identify 
the Pharaoh of tho exodus for us, it gives us a dofinito date, tho latter 
part of tho 13th century n.c., at which we find Israelites in Polestine. 
Unless we accept tho improbable bypotbesis of a divided Israel, this is a 
certain tcrmvtwi ad quem for tho date of tho exodus.'’ 

Altogether the tablet has been tho object of much discussion in 
theological jonmals. 

Ho3lui(i.pnblisheB a notice of a text from Gla 80 i*'s collection recording 
a gift of slaves to tho god of tho Minacan capital. Seven of these slaves 
are from Miari—Egypt (?)—but all bear Arab names. Apparently 
these names were not given to them by tho Minaeans, so probably their 
beaixTS came from tho eastern desert under Egyptian domioiun [Eheri^ 
Fentschriff, p. 25). 

ScniAPAi.’RLiii {Coiujr.Oou vfi, iv. 105) gives flior^'siuno of a volume which 
he is preparing on the geography of Nubia. He places the iruica/, &o., 
much further south than Eg 3 'ptologist 8 arc now disposed to do. 

In view of the i*eniuiknbk* connexions established by archaeology 
between Egypt during the New Kingdom and the Mykcnaean ago in 
Greece, Cyprus, &c., wo may hero mention Pi'ofessor ^tanutt's transla¬ 
tion of Tsoiintas’ valuable work Thfi Myecuaean Aye, bronght up to 
date by the translator, and furnishing a luminous account of the present 
state of knowledge on the subject 

B. VON Turaikit has written an article on tho Kcftin and tho Mykcnaean 
civilisation : unfortunately tho Russian dress in which it appears prevents 
me from reporting upon it wore fully. 

Pn!r.oLoaY. 

Eruan {A. Z, xxxiv. 51) deals with tho tmualitcralion of Egyptian. 
In tho ZeiUeh. d. 1). M (i. xlvi. 700, Steindorpf had already expounded 
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tho Berlin system, but this restatement in tlie leacliog Egyptological 
magazine is very useful. It is presented in a different ronniior, and the 
truth of its principles with regard to the so-called " vowels "—which 
really correspond to the Hebrew Alcpht Fod, *Ayin, and. Va\D —is shown 
with the greatest clearness. The principle is right, and in sciontidc 
work for specialists the Berlin system is extremely convenient. The 
difiScnlty is that, when proper names have to be given in work for the 
general reader, the system furnishes only what the Egyptians wrote, 
namely the bare consonantal skeletons, e.g. JJwfio (Khufn) BbWj} 
(Sebekhetep), i^c.-nnd how from these to produce pronounceable names 
is now tho chief problem with regard to transliteration. Professor Erman 
would solve tho difficulty by: 1. Substituting Greek forms for 
Eg^tian, where they exist; e.g. Amenemes for wbat wo call Amenemhat 
t, 2. Substituting the Coptic desiguations for Egyptian where 
tho Coptic forms can be proved to correspond in grammatical constructiou ; 
o.g. Sinftbo for what we call Sanehat, S/nh/b. 8. Where no such 
aid can rightly be obtained from either Greek or Coptic, adopting con¬ 
ventional values for tho consonants and semi-vowels. For Aloph and 
Ayw- he would substitute o at tho beginning of a woi*d, but otbei'wiso 
suppress it altogether, and i (d) is to Erman i. In all other respects 
this would correspond to our own conventional system, c being inserted 
between consonants wbenover it may be necessary. ITiore are two 
objections to this popular system for England: Ist, it would require 
in the writers considerable knowledge of tho relation of Coptic to Old 
Egyptian ; Sud, tho old system has hera so wide a hold that it would bo 
difficult to supersede it by a fresh ouo. 

Erman also gives a note to a punning monogram of tho name of 
Amenhetep JIT. (A. Z. xxiiv. 165). 

Setdk points out that tho true word for 20 in Egyptian is med, 
not met, the sign being the same that spells md, "deep” (A Z 
xxxiv. 90). 

PiBHL contributes: "Notes do lexicographie £gyptionne ” {Conyr. 
Qmeva, iv. 125). Remarks on the Saito statue A. 93 in the Lourro 
{A. Z. xxxiv. 81). Some notes on the Westcar Papyrus i. 71). 

Note on the emphatic negative (?) «/i- « (i&id. i. 197). Con6rmation 
of the value ghat for the sign of tho bird’s claw {xUd. i. 250). On 
Erman's translation of the obelisk of Antinous and that of Benevento 
{ibid, 252). 

SpiBQBLBERa Contributes a note on the title of the king's valet in the 
Old Kingdom {A. Z. xxxiv. 162). Notes on the New Egyptian orfchogi-aphy 

s 
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of certaia words (fe Tr. :tix. 89); on a Coptic derivative from the 
distributive Wiert (tHd. p. 90); on the word fortress, garrison (?) 

{ibid, p. 100). a ■ xv 

SciiXr*R discusses tlie meaning of the nomo Akhenaten, sod g.ves the 

Egyptian iiamo for tlie royal ■'cartoncho/’or oval that contained the 

king’s name (id. 2. xxxiv. ICG). 

M(»rbt writes on the word amakh {Jtcc. de Tr. xix. 112). 

JlAV MiiLLKR has a remark on a supposed or-tai, and proposes an 
emendation lab for in a pyramid text (A. 2. xxxiv 167). In 
P. 8.P. A. iviii. 187 he contests the antiquity of the value/rt for a sign 
to which the two values/« and au are usually assigned. 

The same writer ingeniously explains the Semitic names of drugs in a 
Phoenician recipo embodied in the Ebers Papyrus. He would identify 
them as alum, roai^joram, and saffron; he also considers that the pro¬ 
scription was probably dorivcl by the Egyptian scribe from a document 
written in cuneiform (Alters’ Fotffichrijt, 77). 

Ho has also a discussion of the Berber (?) names of the dogs of King 
Antof, Alt-Afrikani^che OloRsea in the irw/tcr Zeitfch f. d. Kvnde d. 

Uortjcul. X. 203. . , ■ o e 

J. H. Bondi gives some new examples of the reciprocal inflaonce of 

Egyptian and Semite on each other's vocabulary: o.g. Tahas ,^» seals' 
skins" or “porpoise skins" P.V. Ex. xxv. 6, &c., and the Egyptian 
word (Its, "hide, leather," constantly appearing in scenes of shoe- 
ranking; alsofo^oa appeal's as the material for shoes in Ez. xvi. 10. 
This is evidently a word borrowed by the Hebrews from Egypt. On 
the other hand, the Semitic root msJe for leather (Arabic mask, Asa. 
mailcu, iVc.) entered Egypt as mslc, mskl, at least as eariy ^^as the 
Vlth Dynasty. In I'lgypt-ian it has perhaps the meaning hide " rather 
than'Moather'MBho-a’li’fafKfhrjy?, p. 1). 

SniOKLDKRa notes a Hebrew-Coptic word for *'cal£ {Hec. de Ir. 
xix. 100). 

Sir P. Rrnouv vindicates tho claims of Champollion to the first 
decipherment of hieroglyphics against Young (P. 8. B. A. xix. 
188). 

Tho following works aro reviewed in the Sjihittx, with comments 
chiefly philological 

Si’iEaBiiBKRO, Jierlinuiitjen aus der Zt'it. 8fti!s I .; elaborate review by 
Eisenloub(5j»/imw>, i. U2). Of. also Eisonlohr's Hollin papyri and baking 
calculations (P. 8. B. A. xix. 91, 115,147). 

Rooiumonteix, Temi>h d'Edfou, elaboi'ato review by Piehl {S^hinaa, i. 
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156 and 237). Of. his Ttoponae a M. O. M(Mpero a propo/t He son Avant 
Propoi dit temple d^Edfou. 

Navillb, Eotr el Bahrt, Introductory Memoir and Part I.; Pissi, 
(ibid. 182 and 230). 

Darebst, Procession (VAmmon a Znxor, Lobist (ibid. 186). 
ScnACCBNBORO, ludcx to the Pyramid Texts, Pirhl (ibid. 225). 

Gbippith and Newbebrv, ElBersheh L and IT., Sjobebo (ibid. 233). 

Hbt.ioion and Mythology. 

Wiedemann’s Peligion der alien Aegypten, published in 1890, has been 
translated into English, and fonn.s an excellent handbook of the subject, 
being enriched with illnstmtious and many additions by the author. 

Tho same writer gives an instance of the designation Osiris lord * 0 ! 
the spirit land (Akhet) ” (Rcc. de Tr. xviii. 123), and along note on the 
Mas sceptre (ibid. 127). 

IT. 0. Lanoe has contribated a brief acconntofEgypt and the Egyptian 
religion to Saussaye’s Lebrhnch dcr lleligiotCs OescZiclJe. 

CiTASSiNAT identifies the who according to hfanetlio pre- 

coded Menes, with the Egyptian ahhu, who, according to tho Book 
of the Dead, are certain gods otherwise known as the sons of Horu«, 
and of Horns Khont. khety (Ucc. de Tr. xix. 23). 

Beykhia’s additional note to his momoir on the goddess Nub, a note 
on the name of Osiris in Plutarch, and a dissertation on tho eyes and ears 
in the symbolism of Ancient Egypt, have been published for tho first 
time in his Memoiree (pp. 1, 159, 147). Ho shows that tho models of 
ears which wo find were not ex-voins for recOYcry from disease, but 
symbols of tlic god who hears. This conclusion he wonld also extend 
to the models of eyes, and regard them as symbols of him who sees. 

Setre’s article on tho god Besas (Bes) in Pauly Wissounds Encyclo- 
paedie is very able and interesting. 

PiETSCBUANK (Ebcrs* Pestschriff, 82) points out that in Todb. cap. 94, &c., 
tho scribe's palette is mystically identified with tho deceased himself, 
probably because in the magic formulae the sentences written with tho 
aid of the palette are as effective as if the deceased had spoken them 
for himself. It is likewise identified \vitb 0.siris, the god of the dead. 

PiEHL writes a noto on tho tMXeAzy (Aty ?) of Osiris (Sphinx, i. 267), 
and another on the god Petbe, roentioned in a Coptic document 
(ibid. 197). 

In a certain section of tho Pyramid texts there ore a number of 
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soufences addressing Nut in tbo second person. Erman translates 
tboso and shows that they fall into two groups, one displaying Nat 
as the lieavonly goddess comprising all other deities, with the prayer 
that she will set the deceased amid the stars. This seems to have formed 
originfilty a short prayer of ten Hues, though cut up later and embodied 
in various spoils. The second group alters the same invocations so 
as to bring them into connexion with the Osirinn doctrine {Ebers' 
Fl'stiichfiff; 16). 

Rbkoup continues his translation of tbo Book of the Dead, chaps. 
128—136 (Z^ 8, If. A., xviii. 165—xix.), and comments on a hypo- 
ccphalns from Lnxor in the collection of W. L. Nash {P, 8. h. A, 
xix 144). 

Lsr^nuBB, on the importance of the ''name’^ amongst the Egyptians, 
superstitions concerning it, etc.: the "good name" or surname, the 
desire that the name should not he destroyed even at death, the 
personality inrolvod in the name, whioh was also mystically identified 
with the heart (8i>hvuv, i. 93), and on the parrying of tho magical 
influence of na ncs by a play upon words (i&iVl. 109). 

Maspebo (liev. dc VHisf. dcji Itch. xxxv. 275) gives the first part 
of an elaborate article on the " tables of oflbrings ” represented more or 
less fully iu so many tombs. He shows how tho " table of offerings" 
with tho tabulated list over it is a summary of the daily requirements 
of a person of distinction in the matters of ablution, feeding, 
clothing, &o., and that os applied to the deceased it is accompanied 
by a most elaborate ritual given iu tbe Pyramid texts as well as later. 

LlTKBATUliii. 

liEMovp has pointed out that there is a thi'eshing song current in 
Coi*8ica which shows a 8Ui*prising verbal agreement with that inscribed in 
the tomb of Poheri at El Kab (P. 8. B. ,1. six. 121). 

PiBni. notes that tho often repeated statement as to the d^Orbiney 
Pupyims being written for Seti II. is false; its possessor was a scribe 
(-S^i/iiw.r, i, 258). 

A hymn to ITsertesen HI. and other literary fragments are published 
iu GiaFPiTii Hierafic Paj>tjn of Kahun awd Quroh. 

HBViLrxtUT suggests that the demotic " conversation of the cat 
and tho jackal (?) *’ is a phi)o.<!ophica1 parody of a dialogue between Set 
and a oat referred to iu tho 12DtIi chapter of the Book of the Bead 
(f?er«c 6'jf/jfiologlqKe, viii. 61). 
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NaTUUAL lIlSTOIlY AND SCISNCB. 

ItUe of Ihr Nile. In tlic of the recent observiitiooa made by 

Kiiglisli oiigiueei'8 in Nile liydrography, Vbkit.b Pacua, ia a very able 
aud interesting article, has deduced important couclusioDs from tbe rccoid 
of the high Niles (XXIIud to XXVIth Dynasty), marked on the quay at 
Karuak aud discovered last year by Lcgrain. He thus shows that tbe 
bed of the Nile bus risen ODC in. iier century in the lost 2800 years, 
while the level of tho cultivated Nile valley has risen by deposit much 
more rapidly, viz. at tho rate of ’lU in. per century. Owing to this 
disproportionate rise of the soil, the difficulty of irrigation during low 
Nile 1ms much increased. Ventre Pacha also poinU out that a graffito 
at Luxor recording that the temple was flooded by an exceptionally 
high Nile in tho 3rd year of Osorkon IT. had been interpreted in an 
cxaggeinted teuso: one of tho uewly-discovored records gives the exact 
height of that inundation {A. Z. xxxiv. 95). 

Jiotanif. Two fragments of wood of about the XXth Dynasty prove 
on examination to bo Dulbcrgia one of tho Lv^juminomt'f 

still grown iu Kgypt. This is therefore presumably tbe aucieut hclni, 
ebony, of Kgypt (Dir. Dkadvisaqk, Jive. lU Tr. xi-x. 77). 

Mvdlvnl. I..AKOB identities tho word-s for finger, too, nail, &c., in tho 
Kbers Papyrus; also the expressions for the degree of heat ub which 
the medicaments are to be swallowed or applied, viz. “ at pleasant heat,** 
‘^at finger heat** (such as tho finger can bear), at spitting heat” (so 
hot that the patient spits it out? hardly referring to the bubbling of 
boiling water?), and “ between tho two heats** (.1. Z. xxxiv. 7(5). 

L^jukt identifies tho words for “groin** aud «pcrineum,**aud endeavours 
to unite a number of words, ad, at, adcr, aadt, under one root connected 
with the breeding of animals. 

A loug series of gynaecological prescriptions and a short veterinary 
text. Gkiffith, IHcmtic Vaj^yri of Kalnm and Gttroh. 

Dk. von Obfslb is publisliing a history of medicine before Hippo¬ 
crates (Gcichichteder corhii>povrafi8chvii meiUciu), in autograph. 

Mdruloytj. A weight of 270 dcbvn, with the name of Taharqa, 
confirms tho reading dehen, lirst proposed by Spiogclberg, for what was 
formerly read uden, (E. Bkuoscu Bet, A. Z. xxxiv. 84). 

Mathenudici/. Hultsch, JHcmcntu d. Avtjyptiach n Theilu)nj)<revhiniuy, 
pt. I., from thoAlh. d.phiLCl. d. Kiinigl. tSacha. GV«f/«.,Bd. xvii. 1895. 
This careful examination of Egyptian methods of division did nob reach 
me in time to be noticed in last year*s Report, 'fhe materials arc of 
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0001*80 mainly (uruislied by the Bbiud Papyrus and the Graeco-Egyptian 
inalhomatical papyrus of Ekhintm. 

Some new mathematical fragments are contained in the present writer's 
Painjri ofKahtin and Guroh. 

IiAW. 

Pkofbssor Hevillovt Las published a thick roliime of lectures, delivered 
nt vaiious dates since 1882, on ownership, JDa ses de-mcmhi'e- 

vu iilit, lu i>o86CMton et lenr tmusinisvion en droit Kffijjdien comjmre avx 
antres droUs dc VaidiquUii; also Notices des 2 }apijrit 8 demotiques, arcJuiiques, 
cl autrvs textes jnridiqucs ou historiqucs d ^ariir du rbqne dc ilocc/tom 
Jtotqu'ati rinjnc de Piolcnieo Soter, containing much that is of great 
iuiportanco: these are translations of a vast number of legal and other 
docnuicnts, the first of them being a papyrus attributed to tho reign of 
Bocchoris. 

In Ittsv. viii. 1 the same writer ti'cats sovci'al hieratic and demotic 
texts from tho point of view of legal and constitutional history. These 
texts are : the letters in the Sallicr Papyrus, tho demotio prophecies or 
chronicle, nud the dialogue between a oat and a jackal. From copies 
given to him by Eisonlohr of unpublished judicial papyri of the time of 
tho later Bamessidcs, Rcvillout selects throe for trauslation. One of 
them contains a criminal process. Another, according to him, gives 
evidence: Ist^ of a broiise coinage called Wutlkenen, which ho compares 
with tho Greek word ;^aX/c€Mv, and with tho Roman as (a wonderful 
discovery, if true ); 2ud, of the actio sacramentif or staking a forfeit on 
tho result of an action by each of the parties to it The third papyrus 
concerns the examination of witnesses, and yet another touches on the 
coiTuptibility of functionaries. 

Professor Rovillout was so long known as the only writer on Egyptian 
law that it is a pleasure to 6od that, in addiciou to Spiegelborg, a young 
Fi'ODcluuan is now attacking the subject. M. Alex. Morkt has written 
ail article on an roi on Nqijple an temj^s des PJuiraons et des 

Ptvhmfv's {Coiigr. Geneva, iv. 141). M.Morct is industi'ious in collecting 
examples of whatever subject be may be discussing, and ingenious in 
dtuwiug conclusions from them. When his philological knowledge and 
judgment ore nmtured sufficiently to keep his imagination in check, his 
coutribatious will doubtless be of great value. 

Maxnkks and Custous. 

VVieuEUANN has written an elaborate article on the game of drafts 
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aruoDgsb tho KgyptiaQSj illubtruted by a now text from an ostrakou in 
the Lourro {Congr. Geneva, iv. 37). 


PitBnisTOuic Abciiabology OB Eoyit. 

The term prehistoric is generally understood to include the Palaeolitliic 
Ago of Man, tho Neolithic, the Bronsso Ago, and the period of tho first 
introduction of iron. In some countries history begins before tho 
introduction of iron; in Egypt it seems to begin very early in the 
Bronze Age. For convenience, however, we may iuriadu nuder the term 
Prehistoric Archaeology of Egypt not only whut is truly prehistoric 
—and the limits of this it would bo hard as yet to define, even 
approximately—but also all mattoi-s bearing on the question which aro 
in other lands considered to bcloug especially to tho domain of prehistoric 
nrcbacolcgy: tho use of stone for weapons and implement?, tho gradual 
substitution of metals, and the introduction of tho potter’s wheel. In 
those countries civilization was loss forward in all respects, writing was 
unknown, nnd the remains of tho early periods consist almost solely of 
pottery, stone, and luctul, and of rude earthworks for defence, for 
dwellings, and for iiilermcuts. Egypt, ou the other hand, attained the 
high watermark of culture for tho lime, nnd its uiirivallod cUumte 
preserves a fuller record to tho archaeologist than oven tho lake 
dwellings can show for certain localities in Europe. 

In this department there 1ms been during tbo imst year a sudden 
increase of inleix*8t. 'J’hc lute director of tho Department of Aiiticioities 
himself, having studied personally tho prehistoric remains of Persia and 
Armenia, was naturally disposed to enter upon tho samo field of research 
in Egypt, on his arrival there in 1892. The results of his studies and 
observations aro now given in a volume well written and richly 
illustrated by tho baud of ihu author himself {UecherchcB tur Ub Originat 
dc VEgtJide, VAge do la Pierre vt <hs Egyptologists have either 

neglected the subject, or ti'oatcd it with little appreciation and under¬ 
standing of the work done elsewhci*c, while outsiders have had few 
opportunities of making observations in Egypt, and have feared to draw 
conclusions regsirdiug the Nile Valley from the analogy of other 
countries. Up to a very I'ucont dato tho question as to tho existence of a 
palaeolithic, or even of a neolithic ago in Egypt has been answered very 
doubtfully. Implements from Egj'pt of palaeolithic typo are now well 
kuowD, few di^pnting their oxtremu antiquity, and almost assuredly 
imply the existence also of a later stone ago prior to tho iutroduction of 
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metal, lu a coautry like Egypt, the seat of on advauced civilization 
which threw oat arms of commuuicatioQ and trade in all directions, som 
of the materials and some of the secrets of tho metal-worker must have 
been early known. But the country itself was poor in metals, and nntil 
tho time of the Middle Kingdom they were used for articles of ornameut 
and luxury, or for tools of exceptional quality and cost. Gradually they 
wci‘6 put to coiuinoiicr use, butit wiis not until the XVIIlth Dynasty that 
brunzo was clicup enough to oust stone; and although iron is the most 
abundant of African metals, and now is freely used by the natives of the 
interior, the difficulty of smeltiug and working it so long prevented its 
employment that the first examples known to exist in Egypt date from 
tho XKlIud Dynasty. By the time of the XXVIth Dynasty iron hod 
become commou. 

M. de Morgan begins with a chapter explaining how Korth Africa 
1*080 out of tho Eocene seas, and after various Ticissitudes .the Nile 
valley was formed. Egypt, os wo know it, came into existence in the 
Pleistocene epoch, aud thou began the alluvial deposit to which tho richness 
of the soil is due. But before the formation of the Kile valley, palaeolithic 
man was on tho ground, and be has loft us, both on the surface of the 
desert aud among the gravels, records of his presence in well formed 
axes of flint of the same type that ore met with in England as fat* north 
as Yorkshire, iu Pruuce, in Germany, and even in India and South 
Africa. 

Of tho obscui'e period of transition from palaeolithic to nooUlhic man, 
nothing as yet cau be recorded from Egypt; uud in dealing with the 
neolithic period it is difficult to know what to exclude as belonging to 
tho brouzc period. M. do Morgan boldly gathers tho whole mass of the 
later stone implements together, attributing them to the Stono Age, and 
would apparently deny that any but a very excoptionul survival of flint 
is to be found in the historic period and contemporary with bronze. 
This is a high-handed proceeding, and one hardly to be expected of a 
professed student of prehistoric times. It must, however, bo admitted 
that iu Egypt stono implemonts have as yet rarely boon discovered in 
tombs even of the earliest historic age, and this is a fact which lends 
some colour to M. de Morgan’s hypothesis. Ou the other baud, flint 
knives are regularly figured iu Xllth Djuosty scenes of sacrifice, aud 
nint-lieaded arrows are found iu tombs of about tho Xlth Dynasty. 
The observations of explores are distrusted by M. de Moi^u, but these 
at least are Aicts that he cannot ignore. And Mr. Petrie’s observations, 
referred to iu a complimentary manner ou more than one pago of the 
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book, ai*e confci*Ary to tbo autbor^s tli 00 |.y and so Lavo to bo act aaido as 
uob saBliciontly exact, yot auyoao wbo will look through the rccoi*d3 iu 
Ka/iuii, Itlnhun, and Tell ol Jmamu will see that, unless an enormous 
niistnko has bceu mado, sickles sot with flint flakes wero iu uso in the 
XVIIItU Dynasty, and that iu the Xllth Dynasty knives and tools 
of stono were as abundant ns those of metal, a fine specimen with its 
rush-wrapped handle beings found in actual association with metal tools. 
Moreover, the axes found at Lisht, the groat site of the be^nuing of the 
Xllth Dynasty (see p. 101 of M. de Morgan's book), are identical with 
those found at Kahun. It is incredible that such specimens are really 
neolithic tools which were lying on the surface of the ground when 
the city of Kahun was built in tbo XUlh Dynasty, and wero afterwards 
mixed up with the handiwork of its inhabitants. Wo may therefore lake 
it that in the Middle Kingdom, though bronze was common enough to bo 
regularly used by the tool makers, it was still sufficiently scarce to be 
supplemented by stone for any purpose to which the latter was well 
adapted. Doubtless the further hack wn go the more indispeusable shall 
wo find stone to have been, but ns yet few observations have been mado 
bearing on this I’cnioler period. The “Now Race'* with its splendid 
flint work is of coursu treated by M. do Morgm as neolithic, and not 
unjustly, for brunzo is of the greatest rarity in connexion with it. Here 
the highest skill was applied to working tho flint, which was then the 
best material to be had, while at a later period that skill was applied to 
metal work. 1 havo little hesitation in following M. de Morgan and 
placing tho **Ncw Race" in tho prehistoric ago. Tho facts which Mr. 
Quibell observed at Ballils, and wdiich are now published, were in¬ 
sufficient to support a theory that two races could live side by side for 
centuries, the one familiar with the potter's wheel, the art of the metal¬ 
worker in bronze, &c., and tho other practising the highest art in 
the making of flint tools uud tho moulding of pottery by hand, without 
making uso of metal or of tho wheel. Mr. Quibell’s diiicoveries during 
the past year at El Kub throw fresh light on the subject, and wc may 
hope that he will thorongbly reconsider it and help to settle this most 
important question of tho “New Race.” 

According to M. do Morgan, the Bronze Ago was iutrodneed 
into Egypt by tho “ Egyptian conquest,” i.o. by tho race who 
entered from the East, suppressed tho aboriginal inhabitants, and 
founded the monarchy. It practically extends throughout Egyptian 
history down to tho XXVIth Dj'nusty. Most of the bronze arrow¬ 
heads on p. 210 are of tho XXVllh Dynasty or later; but flgs. 6G9, 
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670 are of Bamesfiide t 7 pe> and 567 looks very early, perhaps before the 
'XVIIItU Dynasty. 

M. de Morgan dUplays in this book acuteness and a considerable 
power of observation, qualities to be expected in so successful an 
explorer. His work covers the whole ground, is stimulating and iude- 
pendent; and if he has not given due attention to the observations of 
otlier scienti&o men, and his own observations have been marred by 
impstioDCO and the desire to got brilliant results from excavating the 
whole of Egypt at once, it will at least rouso more interest in the 
subject. What is imperatively needed is patient investigation on the 
spot. The student can by no means look on L’Afje dc la Pierre el dee 
Metaxuc us an infallible handbook; and in respect of the dating of 
objects the illustrations to Professor Petrie’s little Ten Years’ lHygintje 
form a bolter guide. 

Mr. Setou Karr bos collected a vast number of fiiuts from Hint mines 
and wot'kiugs iu the Eastern dosert in tim Wady esU Sheikh district, 
somebluies as far as 30 miles from the Nile. Those mines were known 
to Johnson Pacha 10 years ago, but no one had hitherto visited them for 
archaeological purposes. According to the Timce, ** At some of the 
mines were shafts about 2 ft. iu diamelor, filled up with drifted sand and 
surrounded by masses of excavated rook neatly arranged. Thero was 
usually a cculral work-place, where most of the objects were discovered, 
but in some mines a uumber of clubs or truncheons lay distributod 
uniformly, as though hurriedly left when the luiuos wore lust abandoued." 
It will be recollected that Mi*. Setou Karr formed a large collecbiou of 
palaeolithic implemeubs iu SomuHIaud, two years ago. 

In Verh. d. Perl. Gceelle.fiir Anthropoloyie Elhnolctjie und Urgea- 
chichte (1807, p. 27), Professor Virchow has published two lettei*s of Dr. 
Schweiufurtlr with regard lo Du Morgan’s publication, and in connexion 
with discoveries relating to the earlier periods. Two of Dr. Schwoiu- 
furlh’s observations were of especial importauco, viz. tlrnt the hair on 
the skulls discovered by M. Ameliuean at Abydos had probably lost 
colour by age, and might originally have been black, and, that, contrary to 
tUo opiuiou of Dr. Fouquei, the contents of tho skulls seemed to have 
no traces of i*esiu, but were merely tho residuo of brain. With regard 
to tho first statemeut, Dr. Virchow agrees that probably some change had 
taken place in the colour of the hair, but that as tho black hair of tho 
Egyptiau mummies has retained its colour it is most probable that these 
ancient people to whom Amdliucau’s skulls belonged hod originally a 
light-coloured hair, and so were of “ Libyan ” race. With regard to 
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tbo second point, Dr. Snlkowaki bos eUborntoly analyzed a fragment of 
the contents of the skulls fi-om Abydos and foand a largo proportion of 
resinous mutter: a Poru7iatt skull examined at tlio same time gave au 
entirely difrei*ent result, and no trace of resin. 

Tbo contenU of a fine New Race ” tomb from Negadeb, and au 
cartbonwaro boat with figures from another tomb, also from Negadeb 
—now in the Berlin Museum—ai*e figured {J. Z. ixxiv. 158), with 
description by Sebafer. 

In rAnthroi>oIoff!c (viii. 327) S. Rbi-SACH reviews at length the recent 
publications on the prcbisloric age in Kgypt. He is somewhat cjiutious 
regarding the pulueolitbic age, as tbo absolute proof that implements of 
pulaeolithio type in Jigypt wci*e inndo in a dilfcTOut geologic age, having 
a diirei*eut fauna to tbo pi-csent, is not yet forthcoming. (In Auiericifc it 
is pretty well useertuiued that tbo palaeoUtbio types of stone impIemeuU 
are contemporary with tbo other tyims, and there may be doubt as to 
whether this is not also tbo case with those from Somaliland, South 
Africa, and India.) 

lu Beni Hasan HI. the present writer has published two examples of 
a scene of manufiveturing Hint knives. The tombs in which those aiii 
represented date from tbo bcgiuuing of the XlItU Dynasty, and, such 
subjects being Utken from the ordinary occupations of the people, they 
furnish a new proof of the prevalence of fiiut-working in that ag«i. 
In the same volume are many facsimiles of drawings of knives in these 
tombs, most of them being clearly of flint. They are in the huuda of 
cooks and butchers sacrificing oxen, and in soaiu ctises a sharpening 
tool is being applied to them. 

Amtiqoitibs and Akcuaeolooy. 

..I Cataluifuc of tho E>jiji>tian AiUajUtltvs tn the Vossesiion of F. G. 
HiUon Ft'icc, is u cutuloguo of au important collection prcpai*ed by 
Mr. Price himself. It coutains figures of many rare Kpecimens: such 
objects as the weight of Khufn, tho model of an Ai*chimedeon screw, 
the bronze figure of a bat with folded wings, arrest our attention at once 
in turning over the pages. 

PSTKIB (iVoc. Boc. Ant. Scot. xxx. 30) publishes fragments of an 
ebony casket of the time of Ainenhotop HI., from the Uhind collecliou. 
It is inlaid with ivory and gold and has a figure of lies in relief. 
Professor Petrie has some interesting remarks on this deity, in botli its 
female and male form, and connects it with Arabia. 

37165 
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G. P^Ni^DiTB describes a beaatifiil statue of Queen Karoaroa of iho 
iXXlfnd Dynast;, at tbe Louvre. Tins statue was obtained by Cbam- 
pollion, but for years its delicate workmanship and fine gold inlay were 
almost hidden by incrustation. It has recently been cleaned and displays 
the queen os Isis-Ilalhor (Qazdto des JJcaiuv Artu). 

Beni Uaznn III., with 6 coloured plates of hieroglyphs, and 4 
coloured plates illustrating the inanufiicture and use of Hint knives; 
revioweii by Masi'BUO (Ifcc. Crit. xliii. 201). 

In the most beautiful Egyptological plates Uint have appeared this 
year Stsindorvv has published the 8 coffins of Menluhctep in the Borliu 
Mnsuutn, with all the furaitui'e discovered in the tomb by Possalucqua. 
Archaoologically this publication is extremely valuable, and the explana* 
tious by the editor are much to the point. (Das Grab des Mmtuhctcj), 
Heft. viii. of Mitih. a. d. Oritnf. Samtnl. z. Berlin.) 

The tomb of Anna (Abd el Kurna) has been published by H. Boussac 
(J/iVs. Arch, an Cairo, xviii. 1); 1C plates in colonrs. These platos 
are from water colour sketches which won a medal at the Salou of 
1892, and their interest is chiefly artistic. The tomb which they 
represent is, however, of considorablo importauco, and this may have 
iuUaenced the editor to publish them among the works of the Mission, 
of which M. Bonssac was a membor. As for the inscriptions, the editor 
promises to snpply accurate copies iu the text. 

In Devdria's Mvmoircs (i. 145) there is a fragment of somo length 
on the use of the sedan chair in Egypt. 

Fine Art, Arts and Crapts. 

A now French writer hits come to the foro in M. G. Foucabt, who has 
written a very able book on tho Lotus Column in Egypt: the most 
complete and important study that has bcon published on any ^iugle 
item of Egyptian archaeology/* and a grateful contrast to the piles 
of showy volumes full of errors of transcription and drawing which 
have rapidly loaded the shelves of Egyptology in recent years.* It is 
noticed in a brilliant review by Pbtkib {Journal of li. Inst, oj British 
Archs, iv. 301). The book is full of valuable facts aud references, and 
tlie review is very stimulating and suggestive. 

Foucart also reviews Petrie’s JEijj/plian Decoratioe Art { UfV . Arch. 
xiix. 267). He well appreciates these brilliant essays; but his doubt as 
to the explanation of the dad sign will bo echoed by many. Ho also 
deals with the conventious of Egyptian artists when representing arclu- 
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tectuml subjects, in an illastratccl article containing several noteworthy 
observations (Pev. Arch. xxir. p. 279). 

Steindorfp (A. Z. xxxiv. 107) writes n short article on the cori*c- 
spondcnce of the principal parts of a templo and tomb with those recog¬ 
nized by Borchnrdt in the plans of the houses of Kahuu and of the palace 
of Tell el Amariia. 

BoncHARDT {ihid, 122) denis with the same subject in describing 
the temple of Luxor, of which ho gives the architectural history. The 
principal cause of the remarkable change of axis in Kameses addition of 
the hypostyle court is the position of a chapel of Thothmes III. in the 
direct central line. Behind the site of tliis court of Ramoses, Amen- 
hetop III. had projected and commenced a gi’eat basilica hall, with navo 
and aisles supported by colnmns. This was unfinished at his death, and 
tlie nave alouc completed sumuiarily by Tutenkhamen. Ihe article is 
full of excellent observation, and promises well for the future study 
of Egyptian architecture. Unfortunately, during its recent excavation, 
the ruins of the upper |>arb of this temple were thrown into the river, so 
that little can now be ascertained about the method of roofing and 
lighting employed. It is to bo hoped that future excavators will bear 
this lesson in mind. 

In SUz. h, (I Kr.iihjl Akod. :u Hcrlht (1890. p. 1199), Borchai*dt 
also reports upon the architectural condition of the temple buildings 
at Philae. In A. Z. (xxxiv. GO) he gives two mason's drafts, one of a 
column from tlic great temple of I’hilao, and one of a cornice at Kdfu : 
both of these are Ptolemaic. The latter was probably for the great 
pylon; the former was for a certain column on the oast side of tho 
outer court. Ho also notes an ellipse described on a wall of the 
Luxor temple. 

In the former jouimal (1897, p. 752) Borchardt likewise sets forth some 
most important evidence bearing on the date of the Great Spbiux. 
The ribbing of the royal headdress is of the style which he shows to bo 
peculiar to statues belonging to the Middle Kingdom. This general 
date may probably bo narrowed down to the end of the Xllth Dynasty, 
and possibly all tho statues in question may represent Ainencmhat HI., 
one of tho most active kings in monumental work. Borchardt, further, 
supports in part Bissing’s valuable obseiwatiou, that tho use of eye- 
paint in prolonging the lines of tho eye is not indicated under tho early 
Old Kingdom, but admits that it is occasionally found in the Vltb 
Dynasty. He also states that sphinxes did not in early times represent 
deities bat kings, and that the Gizcli Museum statues of Old Kingdom 
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kingR aro of later fabrication. All these are points which we hope that 
he will work oat more completely. 

SissiKO (7?ec. de Tr. XTiii. 132) writes on the technique of heads of 
statnes in the Saito period, and traces Greek inflacnce in one class of 
them. 

Miss M. MonsAT (P. 8 . B. A. zix. 77) pnblishes facsimile of hiero¬ 
glyphs sketched in ink on an unfinished stela of Amenhetep 11., found by 
Mr. Petrie at Thebes. 

Arab Antiquitiks and Inscrimions. 

Casanova completes his History of the Citadel of Cairo, in the 5th 
fosc. of Tol. vi. of tho dn Miss, au Catrs. 

Von Bbhchbu {Cor 2 ms iuseript. arab. fasc. 2, Miss. arch, franc, xix.). 
This contains the Cairo inscriptions of the time of the Bahrito mcmloaks. 
It is illustrated with very fine photographic plates and is altogether a 
most valuable work. Tho first part> cunbaiuiug tho earlier inscriptions 
of Cairo, nppeai*cd in 1894. 


PtBSONAL, &c. 

Tho Sphinx (i. 254) contains obituary notices of Dr. von Niehsybr, 
dragoman at tho German Consnlate, at one time an enthusiastic 
student of Egyptology, and of Cuaulbs Wildocr. Tlie last was tho 
friend of every Egyptologist who visited Egypt, uud a skilful reader of 
hieroglyphs, whose eutlmsiasm for tho study, however, never led him 
into print. Unhappily his only direct contributions to Egyptology wei^e 
two cards of Now Year’s greetings, in which ho informed his friends 
of the canalisation of the Ist cataract by Usertesou III., and of tlie 
record of seven years’ famine at Sohdl. 

Maspbbo {Con^r. - Geneva, iv. 05) gives a sketch of H. Brdqscii. 
Eruah {A. Z. zzxiv. 90) gives a short notice of tho pablishcr Host, 
whose enterprise made easy tho way for the ZciUchrifl and many other 
Egyptological works. 


The supplement of tlio Munich AUgenicine Zeitung for May 20th, 1897, 
contained an article by I’rofcssor Stoindorff, of Leipzig, ou the retirement of M. de 
Morgan from tho post of Director-Goncrul of Antiquities in Kgypt. In it the 
writer dwells on the trained professional ehill, tho thoroughness and success, with 
which M. de Morgan carried ou his excaruiions, and, for the most part, duly 
published his results. It his great plan of cataloguing all tho exposed monumeots 
still ta ei^M and the ruined sites of Egypt has failed of folfilmcni. this is chiefly 
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dao to the fad that bo attempted not merely to catolojrue them, bat to publish 
all in exfen$o, a tank far beyond the combined i>otrurs of himself and bis osmstanta 
Bat the article is mainly concerned with the future administration of the 
Department of Antiquities in Egypt, and the writer proceeds: “Now that the 
Egyptian QoTornment is ab^nt to select a new Dircotor-Genenvl from among the 
French candidates, we cherish a hope that the oboioo may fall, not npon a man 
capable only of dealing with the study of Egyptian inscriptions, bat upoo someone of 
practical training, like De Morgan, aod especially fitted for the work of excavation 
and tbo architeotaral investigation of the monamonts. • . . Hod we to choose 
between a learned Egyptologist or a clever architect or engineer, we shoald 
unconditionally give the preference to the latter.** 

Bat whatever he may be, the now Diroctqr.Goueml will have a rich field for his 
labonrs. Not that it is well to expect from him sensational discoveries snch as 
those of the royal mammies at T)eir cl Bahri, or the gold jewellery at Dabshar, 
nor that the clearing and rcftoration of the temples should proceed at a still 
greater rate to famish sights for the tourist, nor that the number of scenes and 
insciipiions already awaiting study should be largely increased by farther 
excavations. The first imperative demand on the new chief is for radical reform 
in tbo control of Egyptian excavations, the manner in which these are now 
practised having become a crying scientific scaodal. Professor Steiadorff quotes 
and emphatically endorses the words of Dr. Sohweinfurth: “Important sites have 
been looted by ntterly uoodocated persons, who afterwards disimsed of their * finds ’ 
as mere wares in tbo Cairene antiquity market. la consequence of the imperfect 
snporvision generally given to foreign excavators, ibis progressive exhaustion of the 
Egyptian soil has assume*! the dimensions of positive treason to the cause of 
suicnco."' Ho theu cites a few Hugrant iustunces of am:tteur and mercenary 
excavations on important sites during tlio last season “ under the eyes and with 
the coDseni of the Egyptian Oovorument. ... At the request of a native consular 
agent in fjnxor, a near relative of his was empowered to make excavations in part 
of the Theban necropolis on condition that snch finds as might be forthcoming 
should bo divided with the Mnseum at Glseb. The man in question was altogether 
uneducated, and liis solo aim in the business of excavation was to pnicnre things 
for sate. ... It is obvious that in the course of snch proceediogs ohjecUi of no 
market value, thoogh scientifically as precious us the finest show spedtnens, woold 
bo cast aside, and no notice 1^ Ukeo of remains illustrative of natuntl history, 
while not even an attempt wonld be made at an accurate reconI of provenance. No 
less barbarous is the way in which the ancii-nl necropolis of Eshmunda (TTcrroopolis 
Magna)—until then almost untouched—was plundered lust year by a company of 
Cairene dealers, and the spoils scattered tlironghout tlio antlqnlty markets of the 
world. The history of that necropolis none will ever know: the silo is irrevocably 
destroyed. These instances might easily be maltiplietl tenfold. . . . The permission 
to cxeavato should bo granted only to such scleutific men or architects as offer 
complete security for the exact observation and noting of all that is found, however 
insignificant, and who accept the responsibility of making prompt and exhaustive 
publication of the results of their iavcstigatlons.'* 

“It is also eminently desirable that M. do Morgan’s project of cataloguing the 
Egyptian antiqnilics and monuments still m tUn should not bo allowed to drop, 
but that it should bo carried ont on a modest scale after tbo style of a compact, 
scientific Museum^Catuloguo. Thus, not only would the foundation be laid fur the 


* For Dr. Schweinfnrths iadictroent. soo Arciaeohyical Report,IBQS-C (j>p. 37-9). 
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lopograplij of Ancient Egypt, bat scholars would also thereby be famished with 
a well arraugcd hondboolc to the accessible monomonts and inscriptions in the 
conntry.*' 

A farther It^ooy to tho new Director from his official predecessors is the daty of 
Diahing fall and scientific pnblication of the results of former excavations. " Not 
only is there no full publication of the funeral outfitof Aabhetep, which first revealed 
to us the treasures of the Egyptian goldsmith’s art, but even the world-renowned 
mastabos of Ty and Ptuhhelep, excavated by Marietta—as to the artistic and 
archaeological imporiance of n'hicli no wonl is needed—are still nnpublishcd. The 
pnblication of the Serapenm discovered by Marietta has never been completed. At 
fur the royal mummies and their belongings fonnd in the pit ut Dcir el Bahri, the 
discovery of which sixteen years ago excited sneh wide andwoll-funndud outlinstosui, 
althongh M. Maapero has dealt cxhaustirely with this in its historical aspects, and 
also given an inventory of (bo objects fonod, there ts etill needed n full illostratod 
account, inclading objects which at first might have appeared ineignificaut. And 
wc bare no publications of the mastubas of Mererii. kc (Mery), Kagcmni, and 
Ptah. shc])«es, discovered by M. de Morgan. For these we trust that wc are not to 
be kept waiting much longer, and that their appearance is not relegated to the Greek 
Kalends in consequence of M. do Morgan’s dvparinre. Hero again, wo have indicated 
only a few of tho more obvious instances of neglected responsibilities. ... It 
cannot be urged tliat tho means arc wanting for snch costly publications. The 
claims of seioiice in the matter conhl bo met by sotting aside annually the cost of ii 
single excavation if tho publications were iuslituted on a modest scale, after tho 
style of Flinders Petrie's Memoirs. But that excavations should be made and their 
resulis—no matter how iosiguificant—withheld from tho world of learning is a 
coarse of proceeding against which no protest is too strong.” 

Herr Steiodorfi* then )U)ints out how impossible it is for a single official adequately 
to supervise excavations atid the preservation of tho monuments and rains, and at 
the same time to administer the Museum of Cairo, the greatest Egyptian museum 
in the world. On the lowest oomputation this museum (founded by Marielte 
1857-8) contains—apart from its stores—four times as many antiquities as the 
Egyptian Museum in Berlin, where “ one director, two assistant keepers, and 
several assistants arc barely adequate to the official and scienlifio work for which 
they are responsible." ... In the Musonm at Cairo there are at present—apart 
from clerks—Uie chief, two keepers {roivtereaUur*), two assistant keepers 
on artist (f»q)tfe?e«r-</e«iHt?fcwi')j and a restomr (reaserwr/eur- 
rfpttraleur). Their employment is by no means confined to the administration of 
the Mutenm, but is largely connected with excavations and the chaise of tlio 
mounmeois in the country. By reason of his oxtensivo excavations M. do Morgan 
himself could devote but a sointy |K>rtioa of the year to his duties as chief of the 
Museum, and tho services of one assistant keeper, the artist and tho restonw, were 
likewise mostly claimed by work lying outside its walls. The remaining officials— 
oue keeper and one assistant keciier—are Ara1)S, with slight scientific training, who 
can do little therefore bnt attend to the ordinary rontino business. For j'ears, in 
fact, tho whole administration of the Museum has rested in the hands of a single 
keeper, Emil Brtigseh-Boy, a German, and brother of tho renowned Egyptologist, 
Heinrich Brngsch, who died but a few years ago. It is obvious that under such 
administraUvo conditions a scientific institution of the size and importance of the 
Cairo Museum cannot foil to suffer. For instance, the Museum bos no full, 
seioutiSc, and accessible catalogue to s|)ecify each aniiqnity and its provenance. 
During certain years such an inventory was more or less kept for others it is 
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altogotber wanting, and tbo sources of various objeoi* can at bet'i be akceriained 
from memoi j (!), sometimes not at all. Tot Mariettc, tbc foouder uF tbe Museum, 
once stated that, unlike tlic Buropeau collections in wliicb, gcne>ally spoiiking, the 
provenance of even the most im|>orLaut objects oould nut be spociKcJ, in tbc 
new Museum this should bo known of the most insigniftcant antiquity. Iti 
walking down the long rows in the Museum one is surprised how few exhibits are 
provided with explanatory labels. The visitor who is not a 8)>ecialist gates on 
must of them, uiiuble to tind any answer to bis questions as to wliut they represent, 
to what period they belong, and vrheuco they came. This defect obviously frustrates 
tbc educational purpose of tbe Museum, nor is there any useful guide to remedy it. 
The masterly and really classical catalogues of Mariette and Maepero are no longer 
of practical eervico since tbe transfer of the Muaeum from Bulak to Glseh, and tbe 
consequent rearrangement of the antiquities. The present guide is so natrusiwortby 
and scientiHeally defective us to be no substitute for them. If a satisfactory 
handbook is demanded by the multitude of tourists which annually visit the 
Mnseum, no less do Egyptologists demand the systematic publication of tlie many 
treasures stored there, or at least a descriptive entalogue of them. But without a 
complete change ia tbo system of administration these wants will remain nnsntisfied, 
and the evils described grow ioto an irremediable injury to science. 

It is ahaolutely essential that tbe important post of General Director of the 
Antiquities, responsiblo for the preservation of monameats and the conduct of 
excavations, and that of tbe Chief of tbe Archaeological Muaeum should no longer, 
as hitherto, be nnited in one person, bnt that a separate staff should be appointed 
for tbe administratimi of tbo Museum. . . . Tbe work to be done there cun be 
accomplished only nuder the guidance of a ohiof, who shall devote the whole of his 
strength and energy to the department over which he presides, aud who shall bu 
solely res]>oiisible for it. If such an appointment is delayed, the responsibility 
devolves u[>ou those in {wwer, and science will nut be slow to hold them respousiblu 
for tbeir grave offence, and for the irreparable lueses thereby iuilicleil upon her—and 
otwcly to impeach them. VideatU Cvn^n/cs .'** 

F. Lu Grii'kith. 


B.—GHAKCO-KOMAN KGYFT. 

The year lb9(>-7 bus been u fat year, a yeui* of discoveries recHlling tbe 
seusations of 1891. Of tho most extensive of these discoveries, those 
made by the Egypt Exploration Fund itself, it is not necessary to speak 
in detail, as they are described iu another part of this Report. It 
is sufficient here to record that they rival in bulk the great finds of 
Arsiuoo and Soonopaei Nesus, and are dietiuguished from both of these 
by the quantity of literary material contained in thcni. It is true that, 
so fur as at present known, the literary documents are very fragment 
tary ; but even fragments, when they iuclnde such things as Sayings of 
^ our Lord, third-century Gospels, and stanzas of Sappho, may bo matters 

of the greatest interest. It may confidently bo expected that the new 

V 
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Qraeco-Pomaa Branch of the Fend will supply materials for this Report 
for many years to come. 

The past year has, however, also produced a literary find of greater 
size than any of those from Oxyrhyuebus, one which^ in fact, may claim 
to be the most important, from the purely literary point of view, that 
the sands of Egypt have yet brought forth. In December last the 
British Museum announced the acquisition of a papyrus containing the 
lost poems of Baceby lides, a lyric poet of the great ago of Greek litei-atnre, 
the contemporary and rival of Pindar. The papyrus was unfortunately 
terribly mutilated, aud much of it has been wholly lost. It has been a 
work of considerablo trouble to place the multitudinous fragments in their 
proper places, but it is work which amply repays tlio time spent upon it. 
In the stato to which it has uow been restored the manuscript contains 
some 1800 lines (besides some unplaced fragments, mostly very small, 
and in no case containing a complete line), and of these nearly a thousand 
ara either complete or admit of fairly certain restoration. There is 
thus ample material for forming a sound estimate of the poet's quality; 
and though we do not find in him a new Pindar, we find a writer of 
considerable grace and elegnuce, valuable and iuterestiog on his own 
account, and one by whose help we can appreciate Pindar’s genius more 
justly and accurately than before. It is, however, unnecessary to deal 
with him here at length, since it may be hoped that the poems themselves 
will see the light not much later than this Report. 

Three literary texts are published in the new part of the Rainer 
MHtJteilitiigcii. One of these is the fragments of iUelfeMleot Calli¬ 
machus,‘ which were provisionally published by Professor Gomperz some 
years ago, but now are definitely and officially rc-issued, with a few 
additional remarks. In this instauce the text is not preserved on 
papyrus, but on a board, something like a lai'ge school slate, and evidently 
intended for school purposes. On one side were written extracts from 
the Pheenisitae of Euripides, on the other from Callimachus’ miniature 
epic. They are written in fonr columns, and about one-third of the 
height of the board has been preserved. Tho date appears to be of the 
fourth century a.d. 

The other literary texts in the Mittlieihnigen are two papyri of 
Xenoplion, wbicli are published by Wessely.’ One is from tho Cyropaedia 
(v. 2. 3—V. 3. 23, imperfect), of the second century, the other, which 
is more extensive, from the TIeUenica (i. 2. 2—5. 8), of the third 
century, beiug written on the verso of a papyrus containing a tax-register 
of the end of the second century. In neither case are the textual variants 
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important; and the general efiect oE their testimony is to confirm'^tbe 
conclasion already derived from most of the literary papyri which have 
hitherto come to light, in favour of the substantial soundness of our 
existing classical texts. 

The minor literary publications'of the year include an interesting 
fragment edited by Professor MahafFy, which he regards as a portion of 
a romance.^ It is wiitten on the back of a papyrus, on the fccio of 
which are accounts of the first century, and appears itself to belong to 
the beginning of the second century ; and it gives, in a kind of poetical 
prose, a vigorous description of a storm at sea and of the appearance, at 
the height of the tempest, of the St. Elmo’s fire, which settles npon the 
yards of the ship. The narrative is in the first person, aud certainly has 
the air of a romance, though this has been disputed by Crusius^ with 
arguments which do not seem convincing. 

The only literary text which remains to be mentioned (apart from those 
in Messrs. Grenfell and HanPs volume noticed below) is one published 
by the present writer, a handsomely written fragment of a work dealing 
with the customs of some people or tribe, apparently the Spartaus.^ The 
work to which it belongs may have been a treatise on the Lacedaemonian 
constitution, though it is also possible that it was merely a general 
ethical treatise. Together with this document is published a uon-iitcrary 
text which thi'ows light on the powers of Uomaii ofiicials in Egypt 
to requisition camels for the public service.* Both texts arc from papyri 
in the British Museum. 

A useful, but incomplete, catalogue of the literary texts which have 
up to uow been found upon papyrus has been published by M. P. 
Couvreux.' 

Mr. Grenfell lias been active, as usual, both iu the discovery aud in 
the publication of texts, aud having associated with himself Mr. A. S. 
Hunt, of Queen 8 College, Oxford (Senior Demy of Magdalen College 
and Craven University Fellow), has produced a second vidume of Greek 
papyri.* The majority of these arc non-literury, and the literary 
fragments arc small; but some among them are of special iuterest. The 
most important is a scrap of the very early loniau writer, Pherecyde.-*, 
iiealiug with the marriage of Zeus and Hera. By extraordinary good 
fortune this small fragment included one oftho known quotations from 
Pberecydes, which was recognised by Mr. Leaf, and the identity of the 
author thus established. It adds something to our knowledge of early 
Greek prose, and (as usual) subverts the theories which hod been 
based on the extant fragments, Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt also publish 

p 2 
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some Homer fragments of the third century b.c., which, like those 
previously published by Mabaffy and Kicolc, contain additional lines not 
existing in the vulgate text, but in ono case {which adds to their interest) 
quoted by Plutai*ch. This phenomenon, which might fairly be disregarded 
when found ouly iu one or two instances, assatnes a differout importance 
when it is found to bo nearly universal iu the earliest papyii; though it 
is to be remembered that all these probably come from the sumo district, 
and that the additional lines have so far not been of a striking 
character. 

In addition, Messi's. Grenfell and Hnnt publish some scraps of unknown 
authors of the third century B.a, vei'y small but palaeograpbically interest¬ 
ing ; some small portions of Demosthenes’ De Falsa Legatione and Oontm 
Pho)inionem} a fragment subsequently idoutiGed by Gbmperz as from 
Xenophon’s Alemorabilia (i. 3. 15—4. 3); and a Christian document of 
some interest, being a Festal Letter from a bishop to his flock, very 
bandsomoly written in a hand apparently of the sixth century. 

The uon-literary documents iu the same volume are mainly of tho 
Roman period, and are of miscellaneous chaructor, iuoluding an assort¬ 
ment of toll receipts for the tmnsit of goods between the villages of tho 
Faiyilm, certificates of lubonr done on tho embAnkineuts (fivo days in 
the year was the quota reqaivod), and loiters, receipts, &c., of the usual 
kind. Palaeographtcaliy, these papyri fill some gaps in our knowledge, 
by providing dated specimens I'ound about tho years 800 and 400. The 
Ptolemaic documents are very perfect in many cases, and provide excel¬ 
lent palaeographictd specimens, but add little to what was coutaiued iu 
Mr. Grenfell's earlier volume, being contracts of sale or loans of tho same 
kind, and with the same formulae. It should be added that tho acquisi¬ 
tion of several of them is due to tho munificence of Mr. E. B. Bovan, 
who has presented them to tho British Museum. There are also some 
Bynantine documents and a few Latin fragments. The indices to the 
volume are very full and elaborate, and there are some useful &csimilos. 

Three parts of the Berlin publication * have appeared during tho past 
year, containing eighty-five documents, which brings up tho total number 
of papyri published by Messrs. Wilcken, Krebs, (md Vicreck to G96. 
The documents coutaioed in the new parts are mostly of tho same 
character as those which have preceded them, and do notcall for detailed 
notice; but among them is a Latin papyrus of some length (edited by 
Gradenwitz) containing imperial edicts relating to appeals to the 
emperor and the privileges of veterans (No. G28). The date is not stated. 
There is also (No. 64(5) a communication from tho epistrategus of the 
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HeplanoDiiH aud tiie Aisinoiio nomo to the ati*aie«i in Uis difctrlct, inclos- 
an order for public rejoicings and sacrifices on the accession of 
Pertinax (a.d. 196). Professor Mommsen also ro-publishes tho Latin 
military roll of the year 156, giving the strength of a cavalry cohort 
stationed at Apollinopolis, which he had already pnblished with comnaen- 
tary in tho EjJumerii* Ep/j/rryiAtcra (rii. 45G-4G7), and which also appears 
in the facsimiles of tho Palneographical Society (2ud series, No. 165). 

Among articles dealing with tho previously published Berlin papyri 
may bo mentioned ono by Mommsen, discussing Nos. 267,326, and 388 
and the last of these documents is also the subject of an article by 
M. Darcste." Professor Wilcken's publications are this year limited to 
a single article, based upon Berl. Pap. 15, in answer to Professor 
Gmdennitz.'- Sumo vei 7 nseful work has been done by Dr. Paul Meyer 
in bringing tugotber some of tbe results to be gathered from tho Berlin 
and other papyri on tho marriage privileges of tho Roman soldiers in 
Kgypt under Trajan," the list of the Prefects of Egypt, which the papyri 
enable us to correct and amplify," and tho meaning of the rather obscure 
tecbnical* terms /tdroixoi and ^jrwfpKTiv." Another now worker in the 
field of papyri has appeared in the person of Mr. Stanislaus Witkowski, 
who, as an appendix to an essay on the grammatical importance of Greek 
papyri, has published a unmbor of corrections to papyri already edited, 
especially those of Pari.*, of which the texts in the Nolicra hI Exfratts are 
notoriously imperfect.'* If. Theodore Reinacli, as once before, follows 
Wilcken in discussing a pap 3 ’rus relating to a Jewish embassy to the 
Emperor Claudius (r/. No. 6 in last yoai-*3 Report).’’ 

Tbe Greek inscriptions found by Professor Petrie at Koptos in 1893-4 
have been edited by Mr. Hogiirth,'" the largest and most important of 
them being a tabic of the tolls imposed on traffic by the great caravan 
road from Koptos to Berenice on the Red Sea. This inscription, which 
is now in the Giseh Musonni, has also been edited, with five others (two 
in metre), by M. P- Jouuiiel." Other inscriptions found in Egypt have 
been published by MM. C;ignat=” and Schwarz,*' and a colleciion of 
OFtraka by M. II. GniiU* t.** 

Professor M-iliaffy’s history of the Ptolemies, which was noticed in 
last year's Report, lias been quickly followed by another work on the 
same subject by Dr. Strack bub this I can do no more than barely 
mention, not Laving yet had an opportunity of reading it. A single 
aspect of tbe Ptolemaic dynasty is treated in a magazine article by 
Dr. Kaerst," who traces back the conferring of divine honours upon the 
povereign to the time of Alexander himself; and the foundation of 
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Macedonian role in Eg^t is handled in a fresli and suggestive, though 
necessarily brier, fashion in Mr. Hogarth’s brilliant essay on the two 
great kings of Macedon.^* 

The publication of the second yolume of the British Museum catalogue 
of Greek papyrijjas been delayed by the appearance of Bacchylides, which 
takes precedence by right of its greater and more general interest; but 
I hope that the catalogue, part of which is already printed, will appear iu 
the course of the coming year—a year which seems likely to provide 
ample material for students of the remains, literary and otherwise, of 
Graeco-Roman Egypt. 

F. G. Kenyon. 
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c.—COPTIC STUDIES. 

1. Biblical. The first of a series of articles appearing in the Ileuue 
Bihliqiie and dealing with the Coptic versions of the Bible was noticed 
in last yearns Report. Their writer, Prof. Hyvcrnnt, has by now com¬ 
pleted them,' and given us thereby nn exceedingly useful work, which 
will be of great service to all interested in the subject. And since 
the Hesychian recension—the once current Bible, that is, of a con¬ 
siderable portion of eastern Christendom—is still to be recovered, 
the subject must be among tlio most important to students of the Sep- 
tnagiut. Prof. Hyvemat’s treatise consists of (1) a brief discussion o 
the peculiarities of the various dialects—no fewer than four into which, 
translations of the Greek Bible were made; (2) a list, which appears to 
be exhaustive up to tlie last year or bo’s acquisitions, of the known MSS. 
in each dialect (with dates for the Bohairic MSS.); (3) a description 
of all publications of these texts; (4) a discussion of tho dates of the 
Coptic versions, the author drawing attention to the manner in which 
Graeco-Coptic bilingual texts of ibe 6th or 7th centuries may influence 
this question ; (5) au estimate of the nature and importance of the 
versions, both relatively one to another, and for the reconstruction of a 
Greek text. It will be seen that this work in its 2Qd and 8rd sections 
embraces a larger field than the lists either of Ciasca, Uaspero or 
Headlam (in Scriveuer), no one of which deals both with Old and 
New Testament together. 

In printing, some years ago, certain valuable fragments from the 
Acbmimic version of the Minor Prophets, M. Maspero was well aware 
of the probable inadequacies of the only copy then available. M. 
Bouriant has since had the good fortune to obtain that part of the 
original MS. made use of by his predecessor and, adding thereto other 
fragmenU, publishes the whole afresh.* Further portions of this samo 
MS. in Vienna (see Mlttheil. Mainer, II—III, 264) help to make it the 
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mo8t iroportont biblical dooumcnt in the dialect os yet known. The 
text itself shows a relationship first to the one, then to the other of the 
better preserved versions, the proximity being on the whole closer, as 
one would expect, to the Sa*idic, 

Under this heading may be mentioned, since its most important 
contents are biblical, the mnch needed reissue of liagarde’s Aegyptuicn^ 
first printed in 1883. From tho photograph published in the meanwhile 
by Boss! (T Painri Oopti I.), one can see that the Turin MS. whence 
Lagarde's biblical texts were taken is among the finest caligraphic ns 
well ns philological monuments. 

2. Pairiitfir. M. Basset has included in his series of Ethiopic 
Apocrypha a translation of the Rule of S. Pachomius.* He is the first 
translator for whom M. Am4lineau’8 Coptic Life of the saint has been 
available and to it he makes constant reference. Pachomius, whoso 
dates (following Griitemacher) he gives as 285—845, was probably at 
most but the author of the shortest, i.e. tho Palladiau, version of the 
Rule; the third version, or rather paraphj’oso, M. Basset believes 
to be of late, Ethiopic origin. It was indeed in Ethiopia that the 
Pachomian Rule was most popular. It is remarkable that from Egypt, 
its original home, no version is preserved. This may of course be duo 
merely to a chance, such as that which has given us so many fragments 
of the Sinuthiau Rule from Achmim, and left us on the other hand 
ignorant as to tho primitive observance in the Nitrian communilics. 

The present writer has printed what was legible of a palimpsest, 
containing parts of a narrative of the disturbances resulting from 
Justininn’s interference in the Alexandrine patriarchal appointments.^ 

3. GnosAV and Magical. Two translations of tho rixtin Sojdiia ore 
this year to be noticed; the earliei*, by M. Ain41ineau,* could only be 
mentioned In last year's Report. On inspection it proves to be at any 
rate a readable book, and yet docs not give renderings too far removed 
from the intentions of the Coptic text. In a popular introduction of 
some thirty pages, the translator deals with the authorship of tho work, 
which ho ascribes, a« before, to Valentinus himself. He gv>ea at length 
into the attractive but easily misleading analogies between Gnostic and 
nuoient Egyptian eschatology, finding in the latter several doctrines 
which appear to resemble features in the system of the PisdU. On 
p. ix. are certain arguments for dating tho MS of the work in tho 9th 
or 10th century, instead of in the 5lh or 6th. It is true that the greater 
part of the volume is written iu a peculiar and undoubtedly puzzling 
hand; but other parts of it certainly show a script which, unless our 
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dnting of Greek uncials is to prove radically at fault, must be assigned 
to a relatively earlier period. To support a Inter date by tlio statement 
that parchment was “not commonly used before the 6th or 7th century ” 
seems, in the case of n MS. such as that iu question, a scarcely more 
weighty argument than it would be if applied to the great biblical MSS. 
It is os little probable in the one case as in the other that such volumes 
were intended for common, popular use. 

The second translation is that made for the Theosophical Publishing 
Society by Mr. G. K. S. Mead' from the Latin version of Schwartze. 
In the passages which we have tested, Mr. Mead’s English appears to 
represent the Coptic as accurately at any rate as does the Latin. The 
translation is preceded by a succinct description of all previous works 
on the subject, -nd by a description of the MS. These portions of ^tr- 
Mead’s book contain a few statements which it may bo useful hero to 
notice. The Oxford treatise on the powers of the letters is attributed 
by ite scribe to Apa Seba (Sabas), not to Atasius, as misread in Uri’s 
catalogne (p. xix ), the publication of Rossi which the author sought for 
in vain (p. zz.) is to he found in the Turin J/ewierie, ser. ii., t. xliii. 
So far from being all the work of a single scribe (p. zxvii.), the MS. of 
the shows at least two, probably three, different hands—a fact 

partly recognized by Schwartze (text, p. 121) and noticed also by the 
present writer (Oopfic MSS., p. S) and capable of clearing up important 
problems of the text, such as that of the occasional “ titles ” or headings 
(p. xxix.). It is true that the theological magazine referred to by 
Kdstlin is not to be found in London (p. x!.). The title is, however, 
correct; it was n short-lived Gorman publication of the last cculury. 
The copies mado from Gnostic MSS. by Lulauricr are now preserved 
in the Paris National Library (p. xxxviii.). Not the least valuable 
feature of Jlr. Mend’s work is the analytical table of contents prefixed 
to it. 

It will bo of interest to many lo know that I)r. C. Schmidt, the editor 
of the Bruce MS,, is preparing a complete translation of the Pfsfi* to 
appear in the new patristic series of the Berlin Academy. 

Under the title of A Coptic Si>dl of the 2tnl Ccuiitry Mr. F. Leggo 
has reprinted certain lines of the great Paris magical papyrus from 
Wessely’s edition.^ The passage is one of those, numerous in the MS., 
which contain a mixture of Greek and Coptic, but it is not included in 
Ermau’s edition (.4. Z. 1883). Mr. Legge has done well therefore to 
call attention to it. But his treatment of the Coptic text is scarcely 
.satisfactory. He has contented himself with adopting for the most part 
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Wessely^s and Bevillout’s readinga. It will so (Bee for the present to 
point out that in place of Mr. Loggers ingenious “ divine name ” Isaspe, 
the text has merely the words the seven ** (sc. olive branches ?); that 
instead of "laugh at,” we should read “be”; that instead of “this 
Ethiopian Satan/’ the words mean merely " the Satan that is upon Inm.” 
The chief interest of such texts as these lies of course in the examples 
they preserve of some of the earliest attempts to use the Greek character 
for the transcription of continuous passages. As in the other specimens 
of the kind, the idiom seems to combine features subsequently fonnd 
separately in the southern and northern dialects. 

An Oxford papyrus, containing a prayer for vengeance upon certain 
ofits author's private enemies and employing expressions with a so-called 
Gnostic colouring, has been edited by the present writer,* who has also 
printed, from the later text of the above-mentioned palimpsest, a Coptic 
version of the prayer of the Virgin among the Partbians (“ Bajrtos ”).* 
He would bore add that an edition of the Ethiopic version of the latter 
by Dr. Conti Rossini has since been brought to his notice.** 

4 Phihlogical. Pi*ofessor Erman has shown, in bis Bruchstiicke 
Kopiischer VolkslillercUur,*^ how much may be made from such un¬ 
promising material as a few stray paper loaves bearing fragments of 
apparently unimportant texts and written by careless scribes in the 
eleventh century. These leaves contain remnants of popular tales and 
songs, some liturgical, some secular. Among the former was the history 
of the monk Archylides nod bis mother Syncletice, a story of Solomon 
(iu the Wile of magician) and the Queen of Sheba, and that of Theodosius 
and Diony>iu8 and their advancement from the rank of humble labourers 
to the imperial and patriarchal thrones respectively. It may liere be 
mentioned tlmt the of Butychius relate the same legend ofuDOther 

pair of friends (see Uenanclot, Ilist. Fair. 104). Of the songs some are 
of a boriatoi 7 character, others are in honour of the Virgin. Several of 
the texts have interesting rubrics relating to their public recital. But 
it was not the subject-matter of these fragments which impelled Prof. 
Krman to devote so much pains to their publication. In the first place 
the dialect they show is, he holds, an example not of provincialism or 
ignorance in the writers, but of a deliberate literary idiom which, in the 
later periods of the Coptic language, developed from tho ancient 
Sa'idic and of which we know very little. And secondly, these texts 
appear to preserve some of the extremely rare specimens of Egyptian 
formal poetry, i.e. metrical verse as opposed to compositions “poetical ” 
only in the ideas they contain ; and thus they may prove of the greatest 
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sorTicD as a standard by wbicb to reoogaizo tbe metres of the more 
ancient literatare. 

Among the essays collected in honour of Professor Bbera’ sixtieth 
birthday,” Dr. von Lemm has contributed one dealing with various 
linguistic details,—(1) his recognition of the form mmo as singular of the 
antiquated plural imperative miMeitenj (2) of oulOm as the Sa'idio 
counterpart of itvr(^m "pillow^*; (S) and of the name of 

Kustochius of Antioch in the Turin encomium upon Athanasius. IncU 
dentally we are glad to bear that the same schol ir is preparing an edition 
of the important Martyrdom of S. Victor, previously edited by lil. 
Bouriant. 

Professor F. Rossi published in 1895 a short article with transcriptions 
of tbiije Turin ostraca, two of which were already known from Stern’s 
paper iu the Zeitschrift of 1878. The reverse of one of the latter bears 
however the continuation of the text iu cryptographic characters, and 
this apparently puzzled the earlier as well as the later editor. In an 
additional note Professor Rossi lias now given their solution,” aided 
presnmably by the transcriptiou of a similar text in Hyvernat’s AlhvM 
paUogra^hiq^ic. Both these oud the other cases of Coptic cryptograms 
are after all but examples of the well-known Greek system, the key to 
which may be seen iu Gardthauseu^s PalOographie, p. 236. 

In his organ, tho Sphinx^ Professor Piehl has a lengthy criticism of 
Steiudorff’s Grammar ** which, among several noteworthy observations, 
contains statements showing that the critic prefers, in oertaiu questions 
at any rate, the views of the older to those of the Berlin philologists. 
Professor Piehl is justified in regrettiog that none of the younger Coptic 
scholars have much knowledge of demotic, which be holds wonld give 
better material for comparisons than is afforded by the more distant 
hieroglyphic periods. But some of his discussions are based mainly on 
hypotheses : that, for example, as to the extent to wliich the Coptic and 
more ancient alphabets coiTespond, or as to the relative ignorauoe of the 
later and earlier scribes. The sign treated in Berlin as *Ain Professor 
Piehl still regards as a vowel, aud he has certain observations on the 
nature of the vowel in the syllable which sufficiently indicate his 
attitude. 

In the same publication Professor Piehl, incited presumably by the 
recent work of Professor Atkinson, spends much paius in displaying the 
weaknesses of M. Bouriant*8 edition of tho texts relative to the Council 
of Ephesus.” Tbe errors of the latter are certainly pretty uumerous, 
though several of those cited are in reality free rather than faulty 
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translations. The emendations proposed are, however, for the most part 
improvements. 

Two more works have appeared from the pen of Pi'ofessor Lnbib of 
the Clerical College at Cairo, whose Ccptic-Anibic Grammar - now, we 
are glad to see, in its second edition—was spoken of in the Report for 
1804-96. Tho Brat of the new worka is a small el-meutnry ‘'Rending 
Book ’* (as it is called in English on tho cover),” which consists of tables 
of syllables and words, phrases giving employment to verbs, tables and 
exercises on tho numerals (where it may bo noticed that Scnhflr is not 
rightly represented by Siounhlr), passages, sncb os the T^rd*8 Prayer, 
for learning by heart, dialogues in a quite Ollendorfiau style, and, finally, 

"European” (i.e. French) phrases transcribed into Arabic letter;! with 
Coptic translation^ The Coptic equivalents in this last section aro for 
the most part sufficiently arbitrary, and we doubt wlicther the object at 
which tho writer presumably aims—tho revival of a colh-qaial Coptic 

_can bo attained, or indeed is to be desired. A movemont in that 

direction seems curiously at variance with tho tendencies expressed by tho 
writer of tho excellent article—we believe him to be M. Simaiku—on the 
actual aims of enlightened Copts of to-day in tho Contcmjyorary. * 

Professor Labib's other work is tho fii-st volume of a Coptic-Arabio 
Dictionary, extending to the letter There is, says the author, no 
dictionary available for native students, the SulUim of Ibn ‘As-Al never 
having been printed (except indeed by Kircher), and the present work is 
therefore a natural sequel to the nnthoris Grammar. Its comporilioo has 
been slow and the book nppear.s to be exhaustive. Indeed the number 
of words it contains is one of its demerits; for beyond the material 
offered by older works—including for instance the lists collected by 
Goodwin, which the author accepts without question, though sometitnes 
RUggesting different etymologies, &c.—Professor Lnbib has included a 
largo nomber of Greek words, gathered apparently from the Snlhims. i.o. 
ultimately from tho Bible and liturgical books, though he docs not scorn 
always to be aware of their foreign origin (e.g. herzplui is given ns Sa'idic, 
kasoull ns Bohairic). The every-day use of tho ecclesiastical books is, no 
doubt, an excuse for such a system in a work designed for the Egyptian 
public at largo. All the dialects, even the Achmhnic, aro represented. 
The words are arranged in the Europeiiii fashion, tho sequence of the 
internal vowels being regarded as well as tliat of tho cons<ju:iuts. 

Of the numerous Coptic tombstones .scattered throughout the musenms 
no comprehensive publication yet exists. MM. Itcvillout and Bouriaot 

have edited a good number, and M. B. Turaef has recently added an 
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interesting specimeu from Gizeh, specially valuable as bearing a date 
(a.d. 786).‘* Its text contains formulae to bo met with frequently, that 
with wliich it opens—*' Oh, what a parting U this! '* &c.—being 
apparently particularly popular in the 8th century, 

5. Misecdlaneoim. Tlio first entry relegated to this categoi 7 relates 
to a publication affecting Clm>tian Kgypt, though not couneoted with 
Coptic literature. From a MS. of the 12th or 13th century Mr. G. 
^fa^go]iouth has edited “a unique liturgy which be attributes to the 
Mclkite or Catholic community, now extinct—at least in its historical 
form—^but during certain periods a more or less weighty factor iu 
Kgyptiau ecclesiastical politics. The liturgy claims considerable lio- 
guiatio importance as being written iu the little-known Palestinian 
Syriac. Its most remarkable section is for use during the summer 
rising of the Nile, and centres in the blessing of some river water, 
forming thus a sort of preliminary harvest festival. It is remarkable 
that neither the completely preserved Bohairic liturgies nor the extant 
Sa'idio fragments know anything of such a service, though it seems 
not impossible that some such festival was once known also to the 
Jacobites. 

The other work to bo noticed is the publication, by l)r. K. Keinhardt 
in the Ebers FeHhchrift-^ of an Arabic k-tU-r promulgatud by a Coptic 
bishop of Boult (perhaps the town near Sint, perhaps that near Behneseh), 
against those who, by the use of magical arts, had injured the health ot 
one of his clergy, 'i'he document may bo compared with the similar 
letter published by Steindorff in tho Z^ituchriff, Bd. xxx. 

An advance copy of MM. IMeyte and Boesoris complete Catalogue of 
tho Leyden MSS. was presented to this year's Oriental Congress iu 
Paris. 'ITic work will be obtainable, it is hoped, early next year. 

W. I£. Ckdm. 
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* Jtte. lie Tnicuu^, xis. l^uria. 

* Let Ajxn'rjnihe* vtkiopiemi, viu. Paris, 

* Proc. Sue. Bill. .IreA. xix 218 . 

* Pistic Sophia. Paris : Chumuri, 18t>d. 

* Pielii Suj>hiu, a Qnoetic Quspel. Londuu, IbllO. 

^ Proe. Soe. Bibf. Arch, xix. 1^3* 

" Aeg. ZeiUchr. xxiiv. 85. 
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* Proc. Boe. BiH. Arch. xix. 210. 

” Bend. d. R. Acead. d. Lined {CL di te. mor.), v. 

AbK d. Roniff, Prmu. Ah. 1897. 

“ Aegj/piiaca, JPcstsehr./i G. Bbere, 37. Leipzig, 1897. 
^ Atii d. R. Aeead. di 7\>rino, xxx. tnd xzxi. 

SpitJiT, i. 47. 

*» ib. 122. 

Copfie Reading Books, let eeries. Cairo, 1897. 

May. 1897. 

^ Premier Vol. rfa Dirt. Copte^Arnbe. Cuiro, 1896. 

” Imperial Riusian Arehmlog. 8oc. 189C. 

* Jovrn. B. As. See. 1896. 
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